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The  Importance  of  Circular 
Letters 

What  percentage  of  the  circular  letters  you  receive  do  you  read 
from  beginning  to  end?  How  many  of  these  letters  influence  you 
to  do  what  is  suggested?  What  percentage  of  your  own  circulcq: 
letters  do  you  think  are  read  and  fully  understood  by  the  farm  people 
who  receive  them?  What  percentage  of  them  influence  farm  people 
to  do  what  you  suggest  ?  Can  you  double  this  percentage  by  planning 
your  letters  more  systematically? 

In  1  day  a  county  extension  agent  can  visit  a  maximum  of  15  to  20 
farms  or  farm  homes,  or  hold  two  or  three  meetings  with  an  average 
attendance  of  35  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  a  brief  letter  can  be 
drawn  up  skillfully  in  an  hour  or  two.  With  modern  office  equipment 
including  mimeograph,  addressograph,  and  folding  machine,  the 
office  clerk  in  most  counties  can  prepare  and  mail  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  every  farm  family  in  the  county  in  4  or  5  hours. 

County  extension  offices  prepare  and  mail  annually  an  average 
of  more  than  154  different  circular  letters.  An  average  of  58 
different  circular  letters  were  prepared  in  1939  by  county  4-H  Club 
agents,  71  by  county  home  demonstration  agents,  and  101  by  county 
agricultural  agents. 

Carefully  planned  circular  letters  are  a  quick,  effective,  and  inex- 
pensive means  of  reaching  special  groups  of  farm  people.  Though 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  message  before  more  people  at  less  expense 
through  news  articles,  the  circular  letter  has  the  advantage  of  making 
a  more  direct  appeal.  It  is  not  surrounded  by  other  reading  matter 
and  headlines  to  distract  attention.  According  to  Baker  and  Wilson.^ 
circular  letters  were  found  superior  to  all  extension  means  except 
news  articles,  on  the  basis  of  ratio  of  practices  adopted  to  costs. 

Circular  letters  can  be  used  effectively  to  supplement  each  of  the 
other  extension  means.  They  may  be  used  as  announcements  to  get 
attendance,  to  stimulate  interest  in  a  subject,  or  as  follow-ups  to  rein- 
force material  presented  through  other  means.  Nearly  all  extension 
subject-matter  information  can  be  presented  effectively  through  well- 

1  Baker,  H.  J.,  and  Wilson,  M.  C.  Relative  Costs  of  Extension  Methods  Which  Influence  Changes  in  Farm 
and  Home  Practices.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Tech.  Bui.  125,  31  pp.,  illus.     1929. 

Note. —  Seven  of  the  illustrations  used  in  this  circular  were  sketched  by  William  O'ConneU,  county  agri- 
cultural agent,  Marshall  County,  Kans.,  1924-38. 
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planned  circular  letters.  They  are  especially  helpful  in  maintaining 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  4-H  Club  members,  demonstrators, 
local  leaders,  and  other  cooperators  who  need  seasonal  or  monthly 
suggestions  regarding  the  next  step  in  procedure.  The  author's  en- 
thusiasm and  personality  can  put  life  into  the  information  carried  in 
such  letters. 

Congress,  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  under  which  cooperative 
extension  work  is  carried  on,  gave  as  the  purpose  of  our  work,  to 
diffuse  "*  *  *  among  the  people  *  *  *  practical  information 
on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  to  en- 
courage the  application  of  the  same  *  *  *."  Therefore  to  give 
information  is  not  enough.  The  act  provides  for  encouraging  or  even 
persuading  people  to  do  the  things  that  will  further  their  best  interests. 

Every  effective  extension  circular  letter  influences  the  knowledge, 
the  attitude,  or  the  action  of  the  reader.  The  extension  worker  can 
improve  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  persuasion  through  letters.  The 
purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  offer  to  county  extension  agents, 
specialists,  and  supervisors  helpful  suggestions  for  reference,  based 
upon  careful  studies  of  thousands  of  circular  letters  used  by  extension 
workers  and  businessmen.  Most  of  the  principles  discussed  and  sug- 
gestions offered  in  this  publication  are  equally  applicable  to  the  writ- 
ing of  effective  business  letters  to  individual  persons. 

Reports  of  county  extension  agent  supervisors  and  of  extension 
specialists  indicate  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  help  county  agents 
to  make  greater  and  more  effective  use  of  circular  letters.  Several 
States  have  conducted  circular-letter  clinics  and  contests  at  State 
and  district  conferences,  to  which  extension  agents  have  brought 
some  of  their  best  letters  for  examination  and  criticism  by  an  authority 
on  the  subject  and  by  the  group  in  general.  Exhibits  of  letters  have 
also  been  shown  at  State  and  district  conferences  of  agents  and  their 
office  secretaries. 

One  Wisconsin  agent  followed  up  a  series  of  poultry  meetings  with 
2  circular  letters  to  determine  the  practices  adopted  as  a  result  of 
these  meetings.  Letters  with  return  cards  were  sent  to  the  591  families 
represented:  307  cards  were  returned,  288  of  the  farms  reporting  an 
average  of  more  than  2  practices  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  meetings. 
Another  Wisconsin  agent  used  post  cards  signed  by  local  project 
leaders  to  announce  a  series  of  10  dairy  meetings  in  the  county  with 
2  and  3  meetings  each  day.  The  400  cards  sent  out  were  primarily 
responsible  for  a  total  attendance  of  250  dairymen. 

A  Minnesota  farmer  made  the  following  comment  on  a  series  of 
sheep-management  letters  relating  to  drenching,  flushing,  creep  feed- 
ing, and  docking,  sent  by  the  State  livestock  specialist  to  3,000  farm- 
ers: ''Most  of  us  think  we  know,  but  when  that  news  letter  comes  along 
and  reminds  us  that  a  certain  thing  should  be  done  at  that  time,  we 
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/lets  get  going! 


Figure  1. — Humorous  illustrations  are  frequently  used  as  "openers"  or  "ice 

breakers." 

I  do  it  instead  of  neglecting  to  do  it."    Most  farmers  need  to  be  reminded 
i  not  only  of  when  but  of  how  some  things  should  be  done. 

A  review  of  hundreds  of  effective  letters  reproduced  in  the  Robert 

Collier  Letter  Book  ^  indicates  that  one  of  their  essential  qualities  is 

a  careful  analysis  of  the  reader's  wants  and  a  presentation  of  evidence 

\  to  show  how  the  product  described  would  satisfy  those  wants.     One 

I  series  of  letters  reproduced  sold  more  than  360,000  copies  of  Wells' 

I  Outline  of  History. 

Mississippi  county  agricultural  agents  distributed  in  1938  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  copies  of  six  circular  letters  on  winter  legumes. 
I  This  series  of  letters  was  credited  with  being  largely  responsible  for 
!  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  pounds  of  winter-legume  seed  used. 
I  In  one  county,  the  agent  reported  1,950,000  pounds  of  legume  seed 
I  used  for  planting  winter  cover  crops  in  1938  as  compared  with  610,000 
pounds  used  in  1937. 

I      Essentials  of  Letter  Planning 

The  first  essential  in  planning  effective  circular  letters,  as  in  plan- 
I  ning  any  other  extension  means,  is  to  have  in  mind  a  definite  purpose. 

Every  extension  circular  letter  can  be  considered  a  sales  letter  to 
[  encourage  the  recipient  to  want  what  is  being  offered.     The  writer 

must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  problems  and  points  of  view 
!  of  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  his  letter,  the  information  presented, 
i  and  the  objective  desired,  whether  this  objective  be  action,  increased 
I  knowledge,  goodwill,  or  a  change  of  attitude.     The  effective  letter 

must  be  so  well  planned  that  it  will  be  opened,  read  with  interest, 
^  understood,  agreed  with,  remembered,  and  acted  on.    After  the  letter 

'  Collier,  Robert.     The  Robert  Collier  Letter  Book.     434  pp.,  illus.     New  York  and  London.     1931. 
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has  been  worked  out,  the  writer  might  ask  himself  if  it  will  meet  these 
essentials. 

Letters  announcing  meetings  should  be  more  than  mere  announce- 
ments: they  should  make  people  want  to  come.  A  letter,  sent  to  a 
selected  group  of  persons  inviting  them  to  attend  a  special  meeting, 

is  effective  if  practically 
all   who   receive   it   at- 
tend and  the  others  take 
^         .  4^  V  ■  ^^^:r^  ^        *^®  trouble  to  telephone 

^         /^  7  o      o\^^      °^  explain  their  nonat- 

tendance  later.  If  its 
purpose  is  to  get  a  few 
selected  farmers  to  be- 
come  alfalfa  or  soil- 
erosion-control  demon- 
strators or  cooperators, 

Bring  h'lm  along.  '^®  ®^,^°*'^^  ^^"^'^  °'^- 

J  I  tains  the  cooperation  of 

Figure  2.— Type  of  sketch  used,  at  close  of  let-         nearly   all  who   are   SO- 
ters  to  cooperators,  to  increase  attendance  at        V    ■+   /^ 
meetings. 

Greater  care  is  nec- 
essary in  planning  and  preparing  a  circular  letter  than  in  preparing 
a  letter  to  one  person,  because  the  circular  letter  must  appeal  to 
many.     Its  essentials  are: 

1.  An  appropriate  caption  or  salutation. 

2.  An  unusual  or  otherwise  interesting  approach. 

3.  A  first  paragraph  that  will  gain  attention. 

4.  Material  that  will — 

a.  Emphasize  one  idea  or  objective. 

b.  Hold  interest  in  the  main  idea. 

c.  Create  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  problem. 

d.  Make  an  effective  use  of  appeals. 

e.  Estabhsh  confidence  in  the  facts  presented. 

f.  Arouse  a  desire  for  the  remedy  suggested, 
g.  Lead  to  a  decision  to  act. 

5.  A  closing  statement  that  will  encourage  prompt  action. 

Among  other  essentials  are  a  pleasing  appearance,  accuracy, 
clearness,  brevity,  coherence,  and  completeness;  an  interesting  style 
of  writing  also  is  desirable.  Letters  with  these  characteristics  are 
more  easily  read,  understood,  and  likely  to  get  results.  If,  infre- 
quently, a  letter  needs  to  be  long,  good  subheads  or  underscoring  can 
be  used  to  aid  in  holding  the  reader's  interest. 

The  important  steps  in  developing  an  effective  letter  are,  to  prepare 
an  outline;  collect  and  prepare  material  that  will  further  the  objec- 
tives of  the  letter  and  arrange  it  in  proper  sequence  for  effectiveness; 
ehminate  unnecessary  paragraphs,  clauses,  phrases,  and  words. 
Whether  the  letter  is  to  be  sent  to  a  small  or  large  group,  it  should  be 
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referred  to  someone  for  critical  reading  and  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment before  being  released  for  duplicating.  Although  a  well-planned 
letter  can  be  ruined  by  poor  duplicating,  good  duplicating  cannot 
overcome  the  weakness  of  a  poorly  planned  letter. 

Illustrations  Stimulate  Interest 

Many  extension  agents  use  appropriate  illustrations  in  circular 
letters  to  attract  attention  to  the  statements  made,  and  to  reinforce 
and  develop  interest  in  them.  A  good  cartoon,  properly  labeled, 
often  is  much  more  effective  than  reading  matter  that  would  occupy 
the  same  space.     Mats  made  from  photographs  taken  within  the 
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Figure  3. — Helps  to  irapress  the  important  idea  on  the  reader's  mind. 

county  are  especially  desirable  if  the  circular  letter  can  be  printed  at 
relatively  low  cost  and  used  as  a  variation  from  the  usual  mimeo- 
graphed letter.  Many  helpful  suggestions,  including  illustrations 
and  complete  letter  lay-outs,  are  contained  in  Animate  Your  Letters.^ 
Several  State  extension  offices  have  prepared  reference  booklets  con- 
taining reproductions  of  the  best  cartoons  used  by  agents.  Certain 
office  equipment  companies  also  furnish  reference  booklets  from  which 
illustrations  can  be  traced  easily. 

Comparison  or  contrast  usually  is  shown  in  the  same  illustration, 
but  sometimes  more  than  one  illustration  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

3  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Extension  Service.      Animate  your  letters.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Misc.  Ext.  Pub.  43,  Washington,  D.  C.     [55]     pp.,  illus.  January  1938.    [Processed.] 
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Illustrations,  similar  to  the  following,  used  at  the  beginning  of 
letters  by  extension  agents,  have  been  employed  to  advantage: 

1.  A  drawing  of  two  persons,  the  face  of  one  expressing  the  satisfaction  enjoyed  from 

following  a  recommended  practice,  and  the  other  expressing  disappointment  or 
dissatisfaction  because  the  remedy  has  not  been  adopted. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  a  letter,  the  cartoon  of  a  man  looking  through  a  telescope  at 

some  small  insects  labeled  "Chinch  bugs  as  they  appeared  to  most  farmers  last 
fall  and  winter."  At  the  bottom,  another  sketch  of  a  large  chinch  bug  labeled 
"Chinch  bug  as  it  now  appears,"  was  frightening  the  farmer.      (Kansas.) 

3.  Sketch  of  Santa  Claus  with  a  pack  of  presents  labeled  "Home-grown  protein," 

"Alfalfa,"  and  the  like.     The  letter  in  which  this  sketch  was  used  began,  "Are 

you  waiting  for  Santa  Claus 
to  bring  the  things  you 
want?"   (Rhode  Island.) 

4.  A  pair  of  scissors  and  a  tape 
measure  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  page  at  left. 
These  were  sketched  on  a 
letter  announcing  a  clothing 
meeting  for  leaders.  (Ohio.) 

5.  An  announcement  of  a  series  of 
meetings  showing  a  calen- 
dar page  of  the  month  with 
the  dates  of  meetings  en- 
circled. 

6.  A  tour  letter  with  the  cartoon 
of  a  man  carrying  a  large 
placard  giving  information 
about  the  tour.  The  letter 
closed  with  "Step  on  the  gas 
and  come."    (Illinois.) 

7.  An  orchard-demonstration  an- 
nouncement, with  the  head- 
ing, "They  know,"  having 
a  sketch  of  two  birds  discuss- 
ing where  to  go  for  the  sum- 
mer. "What  do  you  say  we 
nest  in  a  neglected  orchard 
this  year  when  we  go  north?" 

one  of  the  birds  was  saying;  the  other  replied,  "Let's  go  to  John  Don't's.  He 
never  sprays  or  prunes.     That's  the  place  to  find  insects."     (Kansas.) 

8.  A  sketch  showing  an  apple  with  worms  cHmbing  in  and  out  of  worm  holes,   and 

one  worm  saying,  "Oh,  boy!  It's  never  been  sprayed."  The  caption  read, 
"Lead  Arsenate  Will  Stop  This  Monkey  Business."     (Kansas.) 

9.  A  letter  emphasizing  the  importance  of  alfalfa  topped  with  the  cartoon  of  a  boy 

leading  a  horse  labeled  "Alfalfa."  To  the  boy's  remark,  "Dad,  this  is  the  best 
horse  we  ever  had,"  the  father,  opening  a  gate,  was  replying,  "By  George! 
I  am  glad  to  see  him  returning."     (Kansas.) 

Some  agents  have  used  the  drawing  of  a  man  looking  at  a  string 
on  his  forefinger  with  some  such  statement  as,  "Don't  forget  the  big 
hitch  demonstration  at  the  Brown  farm,  2  p.  m.,  Tuesday  the  10th," 
or,  ''We  all  need  to  be  reminded  once  in  a  while." 


Figure  4. — Makes  remembering  easier. 
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Colors  have  strong  eye  appeal  and  attract  attention.  A  few  agents 
occasionally  make  up  their  form  letters  in  two  or  three  colors  by  pre- 
paring different  stencils  and  changing  the  ink.  If  the  features  to  be 
presented  in  different  colors  are  as  much  as  an  inch  apart,  different- 
colored  inks  can  be  brushed  onto  the  same  pad,  in  the  places  desired. 
This  procedure  makes  it  possible  to  place  all  the  copy  on  one  stencil. 
An  agent  closed  his  letter  with  a  bright- colored  sketch  of  a  distant 
object,  labeled,  ''Goal — greater  farm  income." 

One  need  not  be  an  artist  to  prepare  illustrations  for  circular  letters. 
Farm  papers,  magazines,  bulletins,  newspapers,  and  other  press 
material  furnish  ideas  for  sketches  or  cartoons  that  can  be  produced 
on  stencil  through  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  styli  and  screens.  Among 
the  most  satisfactory  styli  to  use  are  the  round-pointed  for  tracing 


Figure  5. — These  placards  show  results  o£  using  different  screens. 

outlines,  the  loop  for  drawing  straight  lines,  and  the  blunt  for  shading- 
over  screens.  For  shaded  effects  use  fine  sandpaper,  fine  screen 
wire,  or  fine  milk-stratner  wire,  and  for  solid-black  shading  use  a 
"silk  sheet."  Translucent  screen  plates  can  be  purchased.  Use 
sufficient  pressure  on  the  stylus  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
stencil  for  a  clear,  accurate  line.  It  is  preferable  to  make  all  drawings 
from  copy.  Neat  lettering  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  any  draw- 
ing. Letters  for  this  purpose  can  be  copied  from  magazines,  posters, 
mimeograph-lettering  guides,  and  the  like.  Vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  or  cross-section  paper  are  helpful  for  making  uniform  curves 
and  letters  of  the  same  size.  Manufacturers  of  duplicating  machines 
furnish  reliable  instructions  for  such  work. 

If  illustrations  are  copied,  the  artist's  name  should  appear  on  the 
cartoon.  If  copyrighted,  permission  for  use  of  the  illustration  must  be 
obtained  from  the  copyright  owner. 

250729°^! 2 
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County  extension  agents  who  do  not  have  a  mimeograph  can  pre- 
pare an  inexpensive  copying  pad  or  hectograph  for  making  a  small 
number  of  copies  of  a  letter. 

Sketches  can  be  copied  most  readily  by  means  of  a  mimeoscope, 
used  to  bring  out  the  details  of  the  illustrative  matter  to  be  traced, 
sketched,  or  copied  on  a  stencil.  Some  extension  agents  have  pre- 
pared simple,  inexpensive,  box-shaped,  mimeoscopes  approximately 
10  inches  wide,  18  inches  long,  and  12  inches  deep,  which  cost  about 
$2  or  $3.  A  curved  piece  of  tin  is  set  in  the  bottom  as  a  reflector. 
An  electric  light  is  placed  in  the  box  over  the  reflector  and  under  a 
piece  of  double-strength  ground  glass  fitted  into  the  top  of  the  box  in 
such  manner  as  to  leave  the  top  edges  of  the  box  exposed  for  fastening 
the  stencil  with  thumbtacks.  Holes  are  bored  in  the  box  sides  to 
prevent  the  glass  from  becoming  too  hot. 

Captions  or  Salutations 

Salutations  must  be  appropriate  and  friendly.  Use  of  formal  salu- 
tations such  as  Sir,  Dear  Sir,  or  Dear  Madam,  is  undesirable  in 
writing  to  farm  people  who  are  cooperating  with  the  extension  agent. 
If  the  number  of  letters  to  be  sent  is  small,  to  type  in  the  name  of  the 
addressee  and  to  use  some  such  salutation  as  Dear  Mrs.  Brown,  is 
usually  worth  while.  In  a  letter  relating  to  a  dairy  project,  the  salu- 
tation To  Progressive  Dairymen,  used  with  discretion,  makes  the  re- 
cipients realize  that  the  letter  has  gone  out  to  persons  on  a  selected 
list.  Farmers  take  pride  in  being  included  in  such  a  group.  Among 
other  forms  used  are  Dear  Mr.  Poultryman;  Dear  Cooperator;  Dear 

Club  Member;  To  4-H  Club  Members;  and  To  the  Farmers  of 

County. 

Because  finding  a  suitable  salutation  is  difficult,  especially  when 
writing  to  several  hundred  farmers,  the  salutation  often  is  omitted  and 
a  caption  or  heading,  similar  to  those  used  for  news  articles  and  many 
business  letters,  is  substituted.  Use  captions  that  suggest,  promise,  or 
challenge.  When  possible,  words  of  one  or  two  syllables  should  be 
used.  A  good  slogan  for  a  letter  advocating  soil  conservation  is, 
Save  the  Soil.  Among  other  good  captions  used  are:  When  To  Cut 
Alfalfa;  How  To  Double  Poultry  Profits;  See  How  Easy  It  Is;  Health 
Habits  for  Children;  Hand  Touches  Make  Distinctive  Clothing;  Sweet- 
clover  Doubles  Pasture-Carrying  Capacity.  Some  agents  have  sten- 
ciled an  ear  of  corn  at  the  top  of  the  page,  sprouted  kernels  at  the 
side,  with  the  caption,  Will  It  Grow?  A  Wisconsin  agent  used  the 
heading.  Test  and  Weigh  To  Make  Cows  Pay.  A  South  Carolina 
etter  on  rats  began  with  the  caption,  You  Can't  Sell  a  Rat.  Why 
Feed  It? 
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An  illustration  at  the  top  of  a  "grow  healthy  chicks"  letter  showed 
a  team  hauling  a  portable  poultry  house  from  an  old  poultry  yard. 
The  caption  read,  Leaving  Troubles  Behind.  Test  Your  Herd  and 
Keep  the  Best — Sell  the  Culls  and  Feed  the  Rest,  was  the  caption, 
boxed  in  dollar  signs,  used  in  a  Wisconsin  letter  offering  to  help  farm- 
ers with  their  rations  for  dairy  cows.  Another  letter  had  the  caption. 
Use  a  Better  Bull  and  Get  the  Milk  Pail  Full.  The  salutation,  Mr. 
Livestock  Man,  was  followed  by  ''Can  you  think  of  a  single  dairy- 


Which  W(3c/  L^ou  cfoiri?^ 


Figure  6. — Captions  are  sometimes  made  a  part  o£  the  cartoon. 

man — just  one — who  ever  built  up  a  good  herd  by  using  a  scrub  bull? 
If  you  can,  then  you've  got  me  beat,  for  I  can't  recall  even  one." 

Many  State  4-H  Club  leaders  use  such  titles  as  4-H  Club  News  or 
Timely  Topics  for  Local  4-H  Leaders  on  mimeographed  circular  letters 
giving  information  about  organizing  and  carrying  on  club  work. 
Letters  of  this  nature  are  sent  in  bulk  to  county  agents  for  mailing  to 
local  club  leaders  and  assistant  leaders.  Frequent  contact  through 
this  means  improves  the  general  morale  of  4-H  Club  leaders  through- 
out the  State. 

One  of  a  series  of  five  letters,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  milk 
in  the  diet,  had  the  caption.  Famous  Sayings  of  Famous  People, 
followed  by  brief  endorsements  of  dairy  products  by  prominent  men. 


4-H  CLUB  NEWS 
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A  letter  used  in  Maine  on  the  subject  of  purebred  sires  was  illus- 
trated at  the  top  with  the  picture  of  a  purebred  bull  with  the  legend, 
''A  gold  and  silver  medal  sire  now  15  years  old."  A  picture  at  the 
bottom  carried  the  legend,  ''Five  daughters  and  three  granddaughters 
of  the  above  sire.  Their  average  production  is  more  than  10,000 
pounds  of  milk,  and  600  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow." 

In  encouraging  farmers  to  use  the  soil-improving  and  soil-holding 
practices  recommended  as  part  of  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, many  county  agricultural  agents  have  used  such  captions  as 
Four-Star  Soil  Builders;  Trees  Protect  the  Soil;  Soil  Conservation  Crops 

Provide  Cheaper  Feed;  Bigger 
Yields  Follow  Phosphates;  Make 
That  Pasture  Work;  Improved 
Pastures  Cut  Farm  Feed  Costs. 
Alliteration  such  as  Wage  War 
on  Weeds  is  sometimes  used. 

A  Massachusetts  home  demon- 
stration    agent     on     January     2 
began  her  letter  with  the  caption, 
Mrs.  Housewife's  New  Year  Reso- 
lutions.       Two    resolutions    were 
quoted — one   about  taking  fewer 
steps  during  the  coming  year,  and 
the  other  about  using  more  short 
cuts.    A  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  the 
resolution  to  suggest  that  it  had 
just  been  written,  appeared  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  letter.     At  the 
bottom,  following  the  signature,  where  one  might  expect  to  find  a 
postscript,  were  sketched  a  clock  and  the  words  ''time  savers"  in 
large  black  letters. 


1 


Figure  7. — Special  4-H  designs  are 
used  on  club  letters. 


The  "You  and  Your  Problem" 
Approach 

Every  authority  on  effective  business  letters  knows  that  the  "you! 
and  your  problem"  approach,  showing  how  what  is  presented  will 
benefit  the  person  receiving  the  message,  should  be  used,  rather  than 
the  "I  and  we"  approach,  which  usually  indicates  first  what  the 
writer  has  to  "unload"  or  give  information  about.  The  writer  should 
be  practical,  positive,  sincere,  courteous,  friendly,  and  sympathetic 
in  his  attitude.  Letters  should  glow  with  encouragement  and  make 
specific  mention  of  practical  remedies  or  aids  to  meet  farm  and  home 
problems. 
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It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  reader,  his  environment,  needs, 
wants,  problems,  and  ambitions,  and  to  approach  him  with  his  own 
point  of  view  in  mind.  Begin  by  saying  something  with  which  the 
reader  will  readily  agree,  such  as,  ''We  do  not  soon  forget  what  we 
learn  by  bitter  experience."  A  Wisconsin  agent  started  his  letter 
with  "Alfalfa  is  not  a  difficult  crop  to  grow,  if  you  have  properly  pre- 


LETS    TALK   ABOUT 
YOUR   PROBLEMS 

Figure  8. — A  simple  line  drawing  that  emphasizes  the  "you  and  your  problem" 

approach. 

pared  for  it."  The  "I  know  what  you  are  up  against"  approach,  by 
statement  of  facts  or  use  of  a  word  picture,  shows  that  the  writer  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problem  to  be  met. 

To  make  as  strong  a  personal  appeal  as  possible,  authorities  on 
letter  writing  suggest  that  the  writer  imagine  he  is  going  with  the 


LETS  GET  TOGETHER 

Figure  9. — A  friendly  approach  to  suggest  working  together  on  the  problem. 

letter.  The  reader  must  be  kept  in  a  pleasant  mood.  Facts  that 
many  people  know  can  be  referred  to  as  reminders.  In  writing  to 
-'•  certain  groups  of  farmers,  consider  their  living,  working,  and  reading 
habits.  One  needs  to  know,  for  example,  that  meetings  of  dair3mien 
should  not  be  continued  after  4  p.  m.  or  held  late  at  night,  and  that 
homemakers  are  especially  busy  on  Saturdays  and  Mondays. 
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Opening  Sentences 

Make  the  first  few  sentences  unusual  or  nev^sy  enough  to  attract 
favorable  attention,  easy  to  understand,  and  interesting  enough  to 
make  one  want  to  read  and  think  about  the  entire  letter.  Many 
suggestions  for  writing  a  good  news  article  apply  also  to  methods  of 
preparing  a  good  circular  letter.  The  ''big  idea"  usually  should  be 
given  or  suggested  at  the  beginning. 

An  appropriate  compliment  to  the  group  addressed  for  being  open- 
minded  and  progressive  often  makes  a  desirable  beginning.  Use  a 
pleasant,  optimistic,  forward-looking,  positive  approach.  Open  with 
an  original  idea,  or  some  startling  fact  or  story.  The  story  must  serve 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  develop  an  argument  or  present  a  suggestion. 
However,  it  sometimes  is  desirable  to  hold  back  the  big  idea  to  arouse 
curiosity  and  to  develop  interest.  Many  effective  letters  begin  with 
a  reference  to  some  important  current  event. 

If  you  appeal  to  the  reader's  interest  in  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  problems,  you  will  always  find  him  ready  to  Hsten.  People  are 
interested  in  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  labor-saving  equipment  and 
the  satisfaction  it  will  bring.  So  much  mail  is  being  received  by 
most  farm  people  that  less  than  half  of  it  is  read.  So  keep  in  mind  that 
the  general  appearance  and  first  paragraph  of  a  circular  letter 
frequently  determine  whether  the  letter  will  be  read  or  not.  Connect 
the  letter  with  something  the  reader  has  been  thinking  about  and  in 
which  he  is  interested.  Sometimes  the  first  sentence,  by  indicating 
what  the  letter  is  about  or  has  to  offer,  performs  the  same  function  as 
the  heading  does  for  a  news  article.  Interest  can  be  held  by  adding 
information  about  field  or  laboratory  tests,  demonstrations,  or  experi- 
ences. Some  agents  have  used  for  variety  a  hectograph  to  duplicate 
letters  written  in  longhand.  Others  have  prepared  the  stencils  for 
letters  on  a  mimeoscope  to  make  them  unusual. 

A  Nebraska  agent  opened  his  monthly  letter  with  "Here  is  your 
letter  relative  to  weather,  crops,  and  extension  activities  in  Knox 
County."  The  letter  was  sent  to  452  absentee  landowner  taxpayers, 
living  in  18  States,  whose  names  and  addresses  were  obtained  from 
the  records  of  the  county  agricultural-conservation  office.  Since 
Knox  County  is  in  an  area  subject  to  drought,  the  letter  included  reports 
of  rainfall  and  crop  conditions,  information  on  varieties  of  crops  best 
adapted  to  conditions  in  the  county,  and  average  crop  yields.  A 
large  number  of  replies  were  received,  expressing  interest  and  appre- 
ciation and  asking  that  the  letters  be  continued. 

A  train,  with  the  statement,  'The  livestock-development  special  is 
coming,"  was  sketched  at  the  top  of  a  South  Carolina  letter,  announc- 
ing Q  livestock-train  meeting.  The  following  paragraph  was  used  to 
interest  people  in  attending: 
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I'm  stepp/mq  out 
\m  the  mosT  important 
feed  crop  and  still  qrowinq 
-  obout  2%  billion 

bushels  a  i^ear 


Watch  qourstep, 
biq  boq.  Vqu'd  better 
beqln  reducin  or  qoull 
take  a  tumble  and  worif 
be  worth  much. 


Figure  10. — Statements  made  by  personified  plants  and  animals  usually  are 

read  with  interest. 

This  special  train  will  exhibit  the  prize-winning  herds  and  flocks  from  Clemson 
College.  Several  of  the  cows  produce  nearly  five  times  what  the  average  South 
Carolina  cow  produces.  A  number  of  hens  will  also  be  shown  that  produce  more  than 
six  times  the  average. 

Come  out  of  the  Kitchen  captioned  a  letter  sent  out  by  a  Massachu- 
setts home  demonstration  agent,  who  used  for  her  first  sentence, 
"The  average  homemaker  spends  70  percent  of  her  time  in  the  kitchen, 
does  3  acres  of  dishes,  and  carries  20  tons  of  water  a  year,  if  she  does 
not  have  running  water." 

A  letter  to  Maine  homemakers  began: 

Just  think  of  having  a  well-balanced  meal  in  a  single  dish.  It  eliminates  a  lot  of 
dishes,  provides  a  splendid  use  for  left-overs,  and  adds  variety  to  a  monotonous  diet. 
One-dish  meals  also  save  time,  because  there  is  less  preparation  and  watching  while 
the  food  cooks. 

Testimonial  letters  usually  begin  with  a  striking  result,  or  tell  what 
others  think  of  the  practice  recommended.  One  relating  to  keeping 
farm  accounts  in  a  farm-record  association  began: 
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Home-qrown  foods  protectthefamilLjpurse. 


Figure  11. — Represent  characters  as  doing  something  or  going  somewhere. 

Two  hundred  farmers  in  this  county,  with  a  combined  capital  of  9  million  dollars 
and  a  total  income  of  more  than  one  and  one-half  million  dollars,  are  cooperating  in 
the  employment  of  a  farm-management  specialist  and  expert  accountant  to  help  them 
analyze  their  farm  records.  Any  other  9-million-dollar  business  would  employ  several 
bookkeepers. 

Some  letters  are  written  in  dialog  or  in  conversational  style  to  bring 
out  the  satisfaction  to  be  gained  and  the  annoyance  to  be  avoided 
through  adoption  of  recommended  practices.  Avoid  statements  that 
arouse  doubt  and  cause  break  of  thought.  Effective  letters  have 
complete  coherence  with  no  place  to  stop  until  the  end  is  reached. 

Make  Reader  Aware  of  His 
Problems 

People  who  are  satisfied  with  their  present  condition  because  they 
are  unaware  of  the  seriousness  of  their  problems  or  the  extent  of  their 
losses  are  not  interested  in  the  solutions  extension  agents  have  to 
suggest.  Use  of  striking  facts  that  will  help  such  people  to  become 
aware  of  their  needs  or  the  difficulties  they  are  facing  is,  therefore, 
desirable.  They  must  be  helped  to  realize  their  wants  and  to  antic- 
ipate the  satisfaction  the  suggested  practice  can  bring.  For  example, 
many  farm  families  with  extremely  low  net  incomes  continue  to  believe 
that  their  poultry  flocks,  dairy  herds,  and  crop  acres  are  as  profitable 
as  those  of  their  neighbors  until  facts  based  on  surveys  or  other  records 
disillusion  them.  To  interest  the  reader  and  make  him  want  the 
remedy,  attention  can  be  focused  on  present  annoyances  or  losses,  or 
emphasis  placed  on  satisfactions  such  as  savings,  increased  profits, 
or  better  health  to  be  expected  from  the  proposed  remedy. 

Since  we  are  teachers,  it  is  essential  that  we  be  able  to  differentiate 
between  telling  and  teaching.  Mere  telling  may  not  result  in  people's 
learning  what  they  are  told.  They  learn  most  readily  when  they 
reahze  fully  their  need  for  information,  and  for  that  reason,  have  more 
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intense  interest  in  learning.  Getting  the  prospective  learner  to  antici- 
pate the  benefit  to  him  in  satisfying  results  that  can  be  obtained  by 
giving  attention  and  consideration  to  what  is  recommended,  speeds 
up  the  learning  process.  Farmers  readily  learn  how  to  control  erosion 
or  to  build  up  their  soil  when  they  understand  and  appreciate  the 
seriousness  of  losses  from  erosion  and  the  large  returns  to  be  had  from 
soil  improvement.  The  most  important  learning  is  not  merely  to 
know  that  others  have  tried  terracing  and  have  thus  prevented  soil 
washing.  The  farmer  who  has  learned  most  about  terracing  has 
tried  it  and  been  so  well  satisfied 


MARKET 
PRICE 


that  he  is  eager  to  terrace  more  of 
his  fields. 

To  know  that  improperly  fitting 
shoes  have  caused  unnecessary 
and  painful  foot  troubles  for  thou- 
sands of  people  is  not  nearly  so 
effective  as  to  learn  from  expe- 
rience that  one's  own  foot  troubles 
entirely  disappeared  when  shoes 
of  proper  size  and  shape  were 
worn.  Since  people  tend  to  repeat 
experiences  that  give  them  satis- 
faction and  try  to  avoid  those  that 
give  them  annoyances  or  ''grief," 
we  as  extension  workers  must 
help  them  to  adopt  and  learn  to 
use  practices  that  will  give  the 
largest  returns  in  Hfe  satisfactions. 

A  printed  Iowa  letter,  carrying 
an  illustration  of  sick  and  dying 
pigs,  began: 

How  would  you  ieel  if  you  went  out  to  your 
own  hog  lot  some  morning  to  meet  a  scene 
like  this?  Nearly  a  million  head  of  hogs 
went  that  way  last  year  from  cholera,  the 
most  common  contagious  disease  of  swine  in  this  country.  The  infection  is  widespread, 
and  if  you  have  a  good  drove  of  pigs  coming  on  now  you  should  protect  your  time,  labor, 
feed,  and  other  investments  in  these  hogs  by  immunizing  them  against  hog  cholera 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Attention  can  be  called  to  a  condition  that  needs  remedying  by 
quoting  statistics  such  as,  "Twelve  dairy-feeding  demonstrations  in 
this  county  show  that  the  cost  of  feeding  dairy  cows  can  be  materially 
reduced.  In  three  of  these  herds  the  cost  has  been  reduced  12  cents 
a  cow  each  day  by  using  the  following  ration."  Interest  can  be 
increased  by  explaining  what  changes  in  feeding  were  made  and  why 
each  feed  was  used  in  the  mixture. 

250729°— 41 3 


Figure  12. — Illustrates  how  both  cost 
and  price  govern  profits. 
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The  ''shock" approach  may  be  used  by  beginning  with  a  sentence 
which  at  first  seems  an  exaggeration,  but  on  second  thought  is  con- 
sidered true,  such  as,  "The  best  cow  in  the  average  herd  makes  as 
much  money  for  the  owner  as  the  five  poorest  cows  in  the  herd." 
A  Kansas  letter  announcing  seed-corn  meetings  began,  ''Would  you 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  a  difference  of  40  bushels  an  acre 
between  different  varieties  of  com  grown  on  the  same  land  under 
the  same  conditions?"  A  Nebraska  series  used  the  following  interest- 
ing introductory  paragraph: 

Do  dollars  and  bushels  mean  anything  to  you?  A  man  in  one  of  our  eastern  counties 
farmed  a  place  for  several  years,  and  the  highest  yield  of  corn  he  ever  received  during 
that  period  was  36  bushels  an  acre.  He  seeded  it  down  to  red  clover  for  2  years. 
The  next  year  he  husked  an  average  of  65  bushels  an  acre;  the  foUovdng  year,  57; 
and  the  last  year,  45.  In  other  words,  growing  clover  for  2  years  and  corn  for  3, 
produced  nearly  as  much  corn  as  had  been  grown  before  in  5  years,  and  the  man  was 
two  crops  of  clover  to  the  good.  What's  the  use  of  spending  5  years  of  labor  if  you 
can  get  the  same  results  in  3? 

At  the  top  of  an  Iowa  letter  on  rations  for  hens  was  sketched  a  hen 
labeled,  "The  machine."  A  basket  of  12  dozen  eggs  labeled  "Prod- 
uct" appeared  at  the  bottom.  Between  were  sketches  of  the  di:Herent 
kinds  of  feed  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  in  the  ration.  The 
caption  read.  Don't  Expect  Eggs  Unless  You  Furnish  Egg-Making 
Feed,  and  the  first  sentence,  "Out  of  every  5  pounds  a  hen  in  good 
egg-laying  condition  eats,  4  pounds  are  used  to  maintain  her  body 
and  1  pound  is  turned  into  eggs." 

Motivate  Through  Appeals 

Writers  of  effective  circular  letters  need  to  know  how  human  be- 
haviour can  be  influenced  by  an  effective  use  of  appeals  known  as 
"motivation."  Circular  letters,  news  articles,  and  other  indirect  ex- 
tension means  should  supplement  each  other  in  developing  an  in- 
creased demand  for  authentic  scientific  information  on  how  farm, 
home,  and  com_munity  problems  may  be  solved  at  low  cost.  This 
demand  can  be  increased  through  curiosity,  by  enclosing  a  true  or 
false  test,  and  word  strike-out  or  fill-in  sheets  on  which  the  reader  may 
test  his  knowledge  of  farming  or  homemaking.  Such  tests  will  en- 
courage requests  for  the  right  answers  based  on  the  latest  authentic 
research   information. 

To  intensify  the  desire  of  the  recipients  to  act  on  suggestions  given 
for  remedying  a  situation,  appeal  to  fundamental  wants  or  motives 
such  as  desire  for  increased  gain,  health,  safety,  saving  of  time, 
durability,  dependability,  recognition,  and  the  high  regard  of  other 
people.  People  want  to  avoid  unnecessary  work,  poverty,  and 
losses  from  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  insect  pests.  They  want 
S3rmpathy,  aid,  and  encouragement;  they  are  primarily  interested  in 
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To  Clark  County  4-H  Clu"b  Meinbers: 

IT  WON»T  BE  LONG  NOW 

4-H  Achievement  Day  will  soon  "be  here.  What, 
a  time  we  had  last  year  !  Recreation  and  entertain- 
ment all  afternoon,  and  then  --  the  "big  hanquet  — 
such  a  dinner  and  with  all  the  trimmings,  stunts  "by 
the  cluhs,  and  finally  the  presentation  of  achieve- 
ment pinso 

CAN  YOtJ  COME? 

You  wouldnH  miss  this  for  anjrthing,  hut,  of 
course,  only 

4-H  members 

who  have  com- 
pleted their 
projects  and 
turned  in 
their  record 
"books  can 
come.  We 
haven*  t  re- 
ceived yours 
so  far.  Lis- 
ten I  In  just 
a  few  minutes 
you  can  fin- 
ish your 
record  "book. 
Do  it  now  I 

Slip  it  into  the  enclosed  envelope,  and  Uncle  Sam  will 
"bring  it  to  me. 
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P.  s, 


year. 


yJ         County  Agent  • 


Help  your  cluh  hit  100  percent  completions  this 


Figure  13. — A  typical  lay-out  for  a  short  circular  letter. 


getting,  not  in  giving.  The  picturing  of  advantages  such  as  gain  or 
satisfaction  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  persuasion. 
Generally  speaking,  men  are  inclined  to  be  most  interested  in  in- 
creased financial  returns,  utility,  and  pride  of  ownership;  women,  in 
the  health  and  welfare  of  children,  appearance  and  serviceability 
!  of  garments,  materials,  equipment,  and  in  sanitary  methods  of  pre- 
!  paring  and  handling  foods.     Boys  and  girls  want  an  enthusiastic. 
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And  fo  fh/nk  ihls  was    \ 

o/7ce  a  coH/pathfJ 


Figure  14. — A  thought-provoking  sketch. 

friendly  letter  written  in  their  own  language,  emphasizing  the  fun, 
satisfaction,  and  pride  of  ownership  or  achievement  they  can  have 
for  the  effort  put  forth  to  do  something  worth  while.  Since  human 
interests  and  desires  vary  a  great  deal,  use  of  a  variety  of  human 
appeals  is  advisable. 

The  Wisconsin  letter  to  young  people  shown  on  page  17  is  a  good 
example. 

Every  farm  and  home  project  must  be  presented  from  constantly 
varying  angles  to  be  interesting  and  to  appeal  to  a  great  variety  of 
minds.  The  appeal  that  influences  some  people  makes  no  impres- 
sion on  others.  Some  writers  point  out  that  farmers  are  sticklers  for 
convincing  evidence  and  ''time  to  think  it  over." 

Many  a  farmer  who  has  attended  meetings,  read  news  articles,  and 
been  subjected  to  many  other  extension  means,  without  being  in- 
fluenced to  adopt  a  certain  farm  practice,  finally  has  been  influenced 
by  a  circular  letter  or  news  article  that  approached  the  subject 
with  an  effective  appeal  from  new  angles. 

Picken  ^  states,  ''The  problem  of  letter  writing  *  *  *  simmers 
down  to  the  presentation  of  such  talking  points  as  will  meet  and  sat- 
isfy certain  interests  of  a  prospect." 

A  Nebraska  letter,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  soil-saving  dams, 
and  having  at  the  top  a  sketch  of  a  deep  gully,  began: 

How  much  would  a  ditch  like  the  one  shown  above  detract  from  the  value  of  one  of 
your40-acre  fields?     The  man  who  owns  this  one  says  $3,000.     Perhaps  this  is  a 


*  Picken,    James   H.     Business    Correspondence  Handbook.     836  pp.,  illus.  Chicago,   New  York,  and 
London.     1926. 
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Jittle  high,  but  when  the  time  lost  in  farming  around  it  is  considered  and  the  incon- 
venience and  breakage  of  machinery  in  attempting  to  cross  it  is  added,  he  is  not  far 
wrong.     Besides,  who  wants  to  buy  a  farm  with  the  Grand  Canyon  running  through  it? 

To  describe  a  photograph  of  two  adjoining  fields  in  a  Nebraska 
county,  the  following  statement  was  used: 

The  field  on  the  left  belongs  to  one  farm  and  the  field  on  the  right  to  another.  Thir- 
teen years  ago  these  two  farms  were  of  equal  fertility,  but  today  1  acre  of  one  farm 
will  yield  as  much  as  2  of  the  other.  "Why  should  one  plow,  plant,  cultivate,  husk, 
and  fret  over  the  corn  on  50  acres  when  one  can  raise  just  as  much  on  25  with  about 
one-half  the  labor,  and  besides  have  that  other  25  acres  in  clover  or  alfalfa?"  asked 
the  fellow  on  the  good  farm. 

Build  Confidence 

New  ideas  sometimes  cause  skepticism  or  suspicion.  Claims  made 
for  recommended  practices  must,  therefore,  be  backed  with  reference 
to  the  necessary  proof,  including  State  experiment  station  data  and 
testimonials  of  satisfied  users.  Use  of  evidence,  developed  in  con- 
vincing local  tests  and  result  demonstrations,  helps  to  build  confidence 
in  the  county  extension  agent  as  well  as  in  the  farm  or  home  practice 
demonstrated.  In  writing  to  farmers  about  project  work,  avoid  too 
frequent  use  of  expressions  such  as  "This  is  the  most  important  prob- 
lem now  confronting  the  farmers  of  the  county."  Nearly  always,  it 
is  desirable  to  make  statements  strong,  but  any  exaggeration  of 
fact  tends  to  break  down  confidence  in  the  writer.  Circular  letters, 
like  advertising,  must  be  truthful,  not  tricky. 

The  following  table  used  in  an  extension  circular  letter  is  convinc- 
ing because  it  is  based  on  an  18-year  experiment  at  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  The  operating  costs  include  all  but 
land  charge. 

Effect  of  crop -rotation  and  soil-building  program  on   total  production 


2-year  rota- 
tion of  corn- 
oats 


No  treat- 
ment 


3-year  rotation  of  com- 
oats-clover 


No  treat- 
ment 


Manure- 

lime- 

phosphate 


Value  of  crops  grown  on  1  acre dollars . 

Operating'cost  an  acre do .  .  . 

Net  return  an  acre do.  .  . 

Required  for   $1,000   net  return acres . 

Value  of  crops  produced  for  $1,000  net  return dollars  . 

Total  com  produced  for  $1,000  net  return bushels . 


20.29 

12.63 

7.66 

130.5 

2,  647.  84 

2,446 


23.62 
10.99 
12.63 
79.1 

1, 868.  34 

1,305 


37.19 
15.97 
21.22 
47.1 

1,  751.  65 

[1, 116 


The  experiences  of  relatives  and  friends  usually  carry  the  most 
conviction.  To  be  most  effective,  testimonials  must  be  given  by  some- 
one recognized  as  being  reliable  and  unbiased. 
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Some  statements,  even  when  made  by  a  recognized  authority  on 
the  subject,  are  unconvincing  to  farmers  if  given  as  opinions,  but 
they  usually  are  taken  at  face  value  when  some  leading  farmer  in 
the  county  presents  them  as  his  own  experience.  This  is  one  reason 
why  the  recommendations  of  county  and  State  land-use  planning 
committees  carry  so  much  influence.  Endorsements  of  a  practice  by 
prominent  people  can  be  obtained  most  readily  by  asking  specific 
questions  and  then  getting  permission  to  quote  the  answers.  A  list 
of  leading  farm  people  who  follow  the  practice  serves  a  similar 
purpose. 

Use  of  Argument  and  Suggestion 

Material  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  tactfully  worded  sug- 
gestions or  carefully  phrased  reasons  or  arguments.  Both  methods 
may  be  used  in  the  same  letter.  Facts  based  on  tests,  demonstrations, 
samples,  and  testimonials  are  convincing.  Evidence  must  be  chosen 
thoughtfully  and  presented  conservatively.  Argument  and  sug- 
gestion should  be  presented  in  new  ways.  The  extension  worker 
must  be  fully  informed  about  each  farm  or  home  practice  recom- 
mended, the  materials  to  be  used,  where  they  come  from,  quahty  and 
quantity  required,  difficulties  involved  in  getting  them,  cost,  in- 
convenience, and  objections,  in  order  to  make  the  most  effective 
presentation.  The  prospects  should  be  visualized  to  make  a  strong 
appeal  and  to  meet  the  objections  that  might  be  raised.  One  strong 
objection  to  an  idea  presented  may  overcome  all  the  forceful  appeals 
and  arguments  used. 

The  habit  of  doing  things  the  old  way  is  one  of  the  most  persistent 
forms  of  resistance  to  the  adoption  of  new  practices.  By  skillful 
planning,  material  can  be  so  presented  that  objections  practically 
fade  away  or  fail  to  come  into  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Use  argu- 
ments without  letting  the  reader  feel  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
convince  him.  Farmers,  like  other  people,  object  to  any  suggestion 
that  they  may  be  poorly  informed,  unprogressive,  or  that  their  methods 
belong  to  the  "horse  and  buggy  days." 

The  relatively  small  amount  of  time  and  effort  necessary  in  adoption, 
the  cost  and  amount  of  materials  to  use,  and  the  like,  are  comparable 
with  the  price  argument  in  selling,  and  usually  should  be  given 
toward  the  close  of  the  letter,  after  the  reader  has  become  interested 
and  wants  to  adopt  the  practice. 

Suggestion  can  be  used  most  effectively  by  reference  to  older,  well- 
established  projects  or  practices  in  which  confidence  has  been  built 
through  result  demonstrations  and  other  means.  When  the  subject 
relates  to  a  new  practice  in  which  confidence  has  not  been  estab- 
lished, actual  facts  and  arguments  are  more  necessary. 
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In  salesmanship  it  is  usually  recognized  that  suggestion  is  acted  on 
more  quickly  than  argument,  but  products  sold  through  "reasons 
why"  are  most  likely  to  stay  "sold."  The  importance  of  growing 
legumes  for  the  land's  sake  is  readily  accepted  from  a  mere  sug- 
gestion, but  reasons  why,  based  on  result-demonstration  data,  often 
are  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  desirability  of 
one  legume  as  com- 
pared with  another. 
Arthur  Brisbane's  re- 
mark that  effective  writ- 
ing consists  of  saying 
100  words  and  making 
the  reader  think  1,000 
illustrates  the  impor- 
tance of  using  sugges- 
tion. Some  excellent 
examples  follow. 

A  letter  regarding 
hog-lot  sanitation  closed 
with  the  suggestion, 
"Are  you  going  to  give 
your  pigs  a  chance  to 
make  you  more  money 
this  year?"  Another, 
about  limestone,  ended: 
"Properly  handled 
ground  limestone  will 
return  a  dollar  of  profit 

for  every  dime  spent  for  limestone,  but  every  year  you  delay  using 
the  limestone  means  that  you  are  a  year  older  and  have  lost  a  year's 


Figure  15. — Suggests  a  forceful  presentation  of 
facts. 


THE  KEY 
TO  THE  SITUATION 

Figure  16. — ^Leads  the  reader  to  expect  a  careful  analysis  of  the  problem. 

return  on  a  profitable  investment.  Do  it  now."  A  poultry  letter 
closed  with  this  advice:  "Feed  the  following  laying  mash  for  1  month, 
then  cull,  and  note  the  results."  The  caption.  Farm  Accounting 
Lights  the  Way,  was  contained  in  a  Virginia  letter. 
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Figure  17. — Cartoons  can  be  used  to  suramarize  steps  in  procedure  or  other 

essentials. 

Instead  of  devoting  much  space  to  the  chemical  composition  of  a 
product  such  as  alfalfa  hay,  lay  emphasis  on  what  the  product  will 
do  for  the  livestock  fed  and  for  the  feeder. 

Special  Inducements 

Inducements  such  as  gifts  to  those  who  buy  a  certain  garment  or 
to  those  who  sponsor  a  demonstration  are  used  by  many  business 
organizations.  Magazine  pubhshers  give  books  with  subscriptions; 
some  large  retail  stores  pay  the  freight  or  express  charges  on  pur- 
chases. Inducements  can  also  be  used  in  extension  work  by  getting 
breeders  to  offer  to  exchange  a  purebred  bull  calf  for  a  grade  bull;  or, 
getting  poultry  buyers  to  pay  1  cent  a  pound  above  the  regular  price 
for  poultry  culled  during  a  specified  10-day  period  to  encourage 
carlot  shipments.  Home  demonstration  agents  may  arrange  to  offer 
a  personal  visit  and  counsel  from  the  State  home-management  special- 
ist to  one  home,  in  each  of  the  first  six  townships,  agreeing  to  demon- 
strate kitchen  rearrangement. 
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Figure  18. — Appropriate  for  a  letter  offering  help  in  kitchen  rearrangement. 

Some  firms  make  the  "We'll  let  you  in  on  this"  appeal.  Extension 
workers  can  suggest  that  only  a  limited  number  of  demonstrations 
can  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  State  livestock  specialist 
this  year;  that  only  demonstrators  will  be  given  the  record  books  or 
will  have  culling  by  the  specialist  done  on  their  farms;  and  that  only 
those  who  reply  during  the  next  10  days  will  have  their  results  quoted 
in  the  news  article  now  being  prepared. 

Just  as  business  firms  selling  certain  kinds  of  household  equipment 
offer  for  the  first  year  free  service  in  adjusting  and  repairing  ma- 
chines, so  extension  workers  can  offer  to  give  information  service  to 
farm  people  who  adopt  certain  practices.  The  service  in  this  case 
could  take  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  giving  suggestions  and  in- 
formation about  what  to  do  at  different  stages  in  pasture  improve- 
ment, growing  a  new  crop,  or  raising  hogs  or  chicks  by  sanitary 
methods. 

Business  methods  employed  for  guaranteeing  results  can  be  ap- 
pHed  in  extension  work  by  citing  the  experience  of  a  large  number 
of  farmers  who  have  adopted  the  practice  recommended,  giving 
average  results,  and  showing  that  not  one  of  these  farmers  has  had 
less  than  $4  an  acre  increase  in  net  profits.  Emphasis  can  be  placed 
on  the  fact  that  success  is  virtually  certain  if  the  recommended  prac- 
tices are  followed. 

County  agents  can  persuade  poultrymen  to  try  a  recommended 
feeding  ration  for  a  period  of  6  weeks,  just  as  a  commercial  salesman 
offers  goods  on  approval. 
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The  offer  of  goods  by  business  firms  at  prices  reduced  from  10 
to  50  percent  constitutes  a  strong  inducement  to  buy.  Likewise, 
county  agents  can  offer  farm  practices  at  reduced  cost  by  showing 
easy  ways  of  adopting  such  practices  and  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
adoption.     An  inducement  of  this  nature  may  take  the  form  of  offering 

to  assist  the  farmer  in 
planning  to  terrace  his 
farm,  in  planning  a 
new  poultry  house  or 
the  lay-out  for  home- 
ground  beautification. 
By  pooling  orders,  farm 
people  often  can  buy  the 
commodities  involved 
at  reduced  prices. 
Lumber  yards  may  be 
encouraged  to  lend  or 
furnish  for  a  nominal 
rental  fee  forms  for  con- 
crete construction. 

Many  manufacturers 
of  automobiles,  machin- 
ery, and  other  equip- 
ment call  attention  to 
improvements  to  be 
found  on  their  yearly 
models.  Extension 
workers  always  have 
an  opportunity  to  emphasize  new  improvements  in  recommended 
practices.  This  closing  statement  is  a  good  example:  ^^A  representa- 
tive of  the  crops  department  of  the  University  of  IlHnois  will  be  here 
to  teach  you  the  latest  methods  of  culling  your  seed  corn  to  prevent 
corn  diseases  from  robbing  your  next  year's  crop." 


Figure  19. 


-Adds  a  touch  of  humor  and  suggests 
the  "money  appeal." 


Slogans  for  Emphasis 

Frequently  it  is  desirable  to  close  with  a  ''clincher"  or  slogan  sum- 
marizing the  advantages  of  the  practice  recommended  and  suggesting 
what  farmers  can  do.  Slogans  help  in  getting  ideas  remembered  and 
acted  on.  They  should  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  circular 
letter,  sometimes  in  the  caption  and  repeated  at  the  bottom.  Slogan 
captions  frequently  are  stated  as  commands:  Make  your  kitchen  work 
easier;  Make  a  dress  that  fits  and  suits;  Use  milk  for  health;  Grow 
soybean  hay  the  recommended  way.  Among  others  used  are:  Better 
bulls  build  bigger  bank  balances;  Wage  war  on  insects  and  diseases; 
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^OX/OUS  V/£FDS 
DP/\/£  DOWN 
LAND  V/^LU£S, 


Don't  guess,  test;  Save  your  soil;  Conserve  your  energy;  Legumes  con- 
trol erosion;  Legume  acres  are  money  makers;  and  Know  your  weeds. 

A  series  of  five  circular  letters  explaining  the  pasture-improvement 
program  was  sent  out  by  a  Pennsylvania  county  agent.  At  the  begin- 
ning was  pictured  a 
good  pasture;  at  one 
side  were  listed  eight 
advantages  of  good 
pastures,  and  at  the 
other,  eight  essential 
steps  necessary  to  pro- 
duce good  pastures. 
The  caption  read,  The 
Most  Profitable  Acre  on 
the  Farm.  Two  of  the 
letters  closed  with  the 
slogan,  Greater  Profits 
With  Less  Work. 

The  following  state- 
ment used  on  a  return  post  card,  of  which  328  were  signed  and 
returned  in  one  county,  illustrates  how  slogans  and  special  induce- 
ments are  used. 


Figure  20. — This  impish  figure  and  the   slogan 
prepare  the  reader  for  an  attack  on  weeds. 


I  am  interested  in  getting  more  and  cheaper  feed  for  my  dairy  cows  and 
will  endeavor  to  improve  my  pasture  at  the  rate  of  K  acre  for  each  cow 
each  year  for  the  next  4  years,  by  following  the  suggestions  of  our  better 
farmers  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

LOWER  FEED  COSTS  INSURE  GREATER  PROFITS 

I  have cows, heifers. 

I  have acres  of  cleared  pasture  which  rates:  Excellent    

Good    

Name  Fair 

Address R.  D Poor    

Township   To  get  started  on  the  program  I  would 

like  additional  information   (Check  if  desired.)     (A  soil  test 

will  be  made  free  of  charge  on  samples  submitted.) 


The  slogan  for  a  series  of  Indiana  printed  form  letters  on  repairing 
farm  machinery  was, Timely  Repairs  Save  Needless  Wears  and  Swears. 

Clearness  and  Conciseness 

Have  someone  else  read  and  criticize  your  circular  letter  for  the 
five  C's  of  good  letter  writing — clearness,  conciseness,  coherence, 
completeness,  and  correctness.  Does  it  convey  the  meaning  intended 
and  avoid  generalities,  unusual  and  technical  terms,  hackneyed  or 
ambiguous  expressions? 
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A  change  in  sequence  of  words,  phrases,  and  paragraphs  fre- 
quently helps  to  clarify  the  letter.  To  prune  out  unessential  words 
and  facts  that  prevent  clearness  and  effectiveness  is  as  necessary  for 
best  results  as  to  prune  out  the  dead  and  interfering  branches  of  a 
fruit  tree.  The  primary  aim  of  the  letter  should  be  furthered  by  its 
form,  make-up,  and  length.  Usually  the  use  of  more  than  one  page 
is  unnecessary. 

If  detailed  supplementary  material  is  to  be  presented,  extension 
agents  may  follow  the  example  of  business  firms  and  enclose  a  brief 
circular,  card,  or  leaflet,  which  will  be  read  by  those  whose  interest 
has  been  aroused.  If,  for  example,  the  aim  is  to  get  farmers  to  want 
to  sow  sweetclover  for  pasture,  the  detailed  methods  of  growing  it 
should  be  covered  in  an  enclosed  leaflet  rather  than  in  the  letter. 
Or  a  follow-up  letter  might  be  sent  to  those  who  indicate  that  they  wish 
to  grow  sweetclover  for  pasture. 

One  purpose  of  effective  letter  writing  is  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
reader  to  get  the  message  clearly  and  quickly.  Directions  for  a 
procedure  such  as  mixing  spray  materials  should  be  given  specifically 
enough  to  be  followed  readily,  but  concisely  enough  to  make  the  busy 
farmer  take  time  to  read  it.  If  a  drawing  is  used  to  show  a  piece  of 
equipment  or  some  special  feature  of  a  building,  the  important  parts 
should  be  marked  with  arrows,  with  encircled  numbers  corresponding 
to  legends,  or  other  special  devices,  as  is  done  by  many  firms  in  ad- 
vertising machinery  and  equipment.  Most  graphs  and  charts  are  too 
complex  for  use  in  circular  letters. 


Forceful  Style 


In  circular  letters,  as  in  public  speaking,  how  the  message  is 
expressed  is  as  important  as  what  is  said.  Many  highly  speciaHzed 
writers  get  the  best  results  by  preparing  the  first  copy  in  longhand. 
After  this  draft  has  been  prepared,  if  time  permits,  it  should  be  put 
aside  until  the  next  day  and  then  revised  critically. 

Short  sentences,  short,  clear  paragraphs,  and  short  words  facilitate 
reading  and  understanding.  In  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  forceful  pieces  of  prose  ever  written,  93  percent 
of  the  words  are  of  one  and  two  syllables.  If  three  or  four  special 
points  are  to  be  emphasized,  it  may  be  desirable  to  number  them  or 
to  indent  paragraphs  more  than  the  customary  number  of  spaces. 
Side  headings  or  check  marks  also  are  effective.  For  special  em- 
phasis, important  phrases  may  be  set  in  capitals,  written  in  longhand, 
typed  in  red  ink,  underscored,  inserted  in  the  form  of  marginal  notes, 
boxed  material,  or  added  as  postscripts.  Such  methods  must  be  used 
sparingly.  Emphasis  can  also  be  given  by  putting  the  sentence, 
clause,  or  phrase  in  favored  position  in  the  paragraph  and  by  repe- 
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tition.  The  beginning  or  end  of  a  letter,  paragraph,  or  sentence  is 
the  most  emphatic  position. 

Good  paragraphing  makes  reading  easier  by  affording  oppor- 
tunities to  rest  the  eye.  The  reading  matter  should  be  separated  into 
natural  subdivisions.  Paragraphs  usually  should  not  exceed  10  or  12 
lines.  Have  each  paragraph,  as  a  thought  unit,  deal  with  but  one 
phase  of  the  subject.  Some  writers  suggest  that  each  page  be 
divided  into  six  or  eight  paragraphs  of  unequal  length.  Picken  ^ 
suggests  that  two  rules  be  kept  foremost  in  mind:  Clearness,  to  make 
the  writer's  meaning  plain;  and  pleasing  appearance,  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  reader. 

Punctuation  marks  help  the  reader,  as  road  signs  help  the  motorist, 
by  suggesting  where  to  go  more  slowly,  detour,  or  stop.  Unnecessary 
punctuation  marks  within  sentences  tend  to  confuse  the  reader.  The 
trend  is  toward  a  conservative  and  careful  use  of  punctuation. 

Authorities  on  the  subject  of  business  correspondence  suggest  the 
dictionary  habit  and  a  study  of  synonyms  in  order  that  more  care 
may  be  used  in  choosing  the  most  appropriate  specific  words.  This 
necessitates  considering  shades  of  meaning  as  they  are  commonly 
understood  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  letter  is  being  written.  Careful 
selection  of  appropriate,  forceful,  and  descriptive  or  "picture"  words 
helps  to  make  language  striking  and  effective.  Omit  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  a  letter  unnecessary  and  obsolete  phrases,  especially 
"I  beg  to  inform,"  or  'T  beg  to  remain." 

Avoid  the  use  of  ambiguous  pronouns  with  uncertain  antecedents, 
vague  participles,  weak  adjectives  that  do  not  describe  accurately, 
nouns  that  are  too  general,  and  verbs  that  lack  ''punch."  Charles 
Edgar  Buck  ^  suggests  that  writers  of  business  letters  avoid  beginning 
with  timeworn  expressions,  which  he  refers  to  as  "relics  of  the  quill-pen 
age  *  *  *  thought-deadeners  for  the  writer  and  disgust-breeders 
for  the  reader." 

Persuasive  writing  is  comparable  to  effective  speaking  in  a  debate, 
or  to  trying  to  convince  a  jury.  In  writing  a  circular  letter,  as  in 
speaking,  it  is  helpful  to  pick  out  a  person  typical  of  the  group  to  be 
reached  and  write  the  letter  as  though  it  were  intended  for  that  person 
only.  In  using  this  approach  it  is  desirable  to  visualize  how  the 
letter  would  appeal  to  one  or  two  other  members  of  the  same  group. 
This  method  is  used  by  leading  editors  and  advertisers.  All  good 
writers,  advertisers,  and  speakers  strive  to  use  a  pleasing  beginning; 
convincing  examples,  illustrations,  reasons,  and  suggestions  for 
cumulative  effect;  and  a  persuasive  ending. 

'  See  footnote  4. 

*  Buck,  Charles  Edgar.  The  Business  Letter-Writer's  Manual  for  Students  and  Those  in  Business  Who 
Seek  a  Convenient,  Practical  and  Really  Usable  Reference  Book  in  Creating  Better  Business  Letters. 
Ed.  6,  232  pp.,  iUus.     New  York.     1930. 
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WHEN  SHE  BOBS  EM.  SHE  BOBS  'EM. 


I 


Figure  21. — This  sketch  can  be  used  to  replace  several  paragraphs. 

The  following  letter  from  a  Kansas  extension  agronomist  to  the 
county  agricultural  agents  of  that  State  includes  several  illustrations 
of  methods  used  in  forceful  writing: 

Dear  Mr.  True:  Opportunity  is  knocking  at  our  door.  Our  opportunity  is  the 
agricultural  conservation  program.  Let  us  take  advantage  of  it.  A  fertile  soil  in- 
creases yields  and  reduces  cost  of  production.  A  fertile  soil  is  essential  for  successful, 
profitable,  permanent  agriculture.  The  best  farmer,  aided  by  the  most  favorable 
season,  cannot  exist  long  on  poor  soil. 

For  20  years  we  have  been  teaching  these  and  similar  facts.  We  have  been 
handicapped,  because  practices  necessary  to  build  and  maintain  a  fertile  soil  require 
long-time  investments  that  most  farmers  have  not  been  financially  able  to  make. 
The  agricultural  conservation  program  provides  the  financial  assistance  that  is 
necessary. 

Our  educational  program  should  drive  home: 

The  need  for  reducing  soil-depleting  acreage. 
The  need  for  reaching  soil-conserving  goals. 
The  value  of  increased  legume  acreage. 
The  value  of  lime  and  phosphate. 
The  value  of  more  grass. 
GREATEST  BENEFITS  WILL  BE  ULTIMATE  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  AND  NOT  THE 
BENEFIT  PAYMENTS. 

County  land  use  planning  committees  have  made  recommendations  that  should 
be  included  in  our  agronomy  program.  Sure  methods  of  sowing  soil-conserving  crops 
should  be  demonstrated.  Demonstrations  of  the  use  of  summer-faUow,  Hme,  phos- 
phorus, inoculation,  seeding  of  grass,  etc.,  should  be  established.  You  have  in  your 
files  suggested  demonstrations  that  will  tend  to  overcome  adverse  seasons. 
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Circular  letters  may  be  made  more  attractive  in  appearance  and 
easier  to  read  by  the  use  of  good-quality  paper  and  ink,  clean  type, 
properly  prepared  stencils,  and  careful  duplicating. 

Letters  are  word  pictures  that  should  be  framed  with  four  adequate 
margins  of  white  space.     Aurner  ''  states: 

A  letter  should  be  made  to  assume  the  same  proportions  as  those  of  the  sheet  upon 
which  it  is  placed  *  *  *  no  matter  how  short  or  how  long  the  letter  is,  no  matter 
what  the  shape  of  the  sheet  may  be  *  *  *  Whenever  there  is  doubt  whether  the 
letter  will  go  on  one  sheet,  it  is  wise  to  leave  more  white  space  in  the  margins  *  *  * 
and  to  use  a  second  sheet  rather  than  to  resort  to  crowding,  for  crowding  ruins  letter 
lay-out. 


YOU  CAN'T  <3ET  'EM 
THIS  WAY. 


Figure  22. — Used  to  supplement  a  cautiously  worded  letter. 

Avoid  poor  aiinement  or  the  use  of  legal-sized  sheets.  The  address 
of  the  sender,  the  date,  and  the  address  of  the  person  to  receive  the 
letter,  may  be  set  up  either  in  blocked  or  indented  form  with  open  or 
closed  punctuation.  Open  punctuation  omits  punctuation  at  ends  of 
lines  except  after  abbreviations. 

As  legibihty  is  a  primary  requisite,  smudging  or  offsetting  should 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  slip  sheets.  Certain  dupHcating  machines 
have  an  attachment  that  inserts  the  slip  sheets  automatically,  but  when 
machines  not  having  this  attachment  are  used,  sheets  must  be  inserted 
by  hand  as  the  letters  are  being  run.  Some  agents  prefer  to  use 
printed  letterheads.     Such  improvements   cost  httle,   but  frequently 


'  Aurner,  Robert  Ray. 
York,  etc.     1939. 
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add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  and  increase  considerably  the 
amount  of  material  that  people  will  read.  Excellent  suggestions 
regarding  the  approach  and  arrangement  of  circular  letters  can  be 
had  by  studying  the  advertisements  in  magazines  and  the  hundred  or 
more  well-planned  circular  letters  the  average  extension  agent 
receives  each  year. 

Extension  workers  should  study  the  letters  of  large  business  cor- 
porations and  keep  a  folder  or  scrapbook  of  good  business  letters, 
cartoons,  and  other  material  containing  suggestions  for  their  own 
circular-letter  preparation. 

Increasing  the  Number  of  Replies 

Some  county  extension  agents  have  reported  receipt  of  replies  to 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  circular  letters  sent,  even  when  several 
hundred  were  sent  out.  If  a  reply  is  expected,  make  replying  easy 
by  enclosing  an  outhne  that  can  be  filled  out,  or  questions  that  can  be 
answered  easily  by  using  a  check  mark,  "yes"  or  ''no,"  ''O.  K.,"  or 
numbers  in  reply.  Simplify  questions,  and  reduce  the  number  to  a 
minimum.  If  there  are  too  many  questions,  the  person  asked  will 
not  ''do  it  now,"  but  too  frequently  will  put  off  answering  indefinitely. 

If  only  a  few  replies  are  involved  and  they  are  relatively  important, 
enclose  a  stamped  or  penalty  envelope,  or  use  a  double  penalty 
mailing  card  or  permit  envelope.  Business  reply  cards  and  envelopes 
bearing  the  printed  name  and  address  of  the  agent  and  the  prescribed 
indicia,  including  the  number  of  the  special  permit  obtained  from  the 
local  postmaster,  may  be  distributed  and  returned  through  the  mails 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  510,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
without  prepayment  of  postage.  Under  these  provisions,  the  regular 
postage  plus  1  cent  additional  on  each  reply  card  or  letter  actually 
returned  is  collected  at  the  time  of  delivery.  For  a  prompt  reply, 
promise  something  such  as  a  bulletin,  special  mention  in  news 
articles,  or  copy  of  a  summary  of  this  somewhat  confidential  informa- 
tion gathered  through  the  questionnaire. 

Many  farm  families  do  not  have  on  hand  stationery  they  consider 
appropriate,  do  not  know  where  to  find  it  conveniently,  or  do  not  care 
to  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  formal  reply.  Such  persons  wiU,  how- 
ever, be  willing  to  telephone  a  reply,  or  fill  out  a  card  or  enclosed 
form  that  may  be  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  back  of  the  letter.  Suggest 
that  recipients  use  a  pencil  and  make  their  reply  on  the  back  of  the 
letter.  Many  agents  have  asked  for  "10  seconds  for  writing  'yes'  or 
'no'  on  this  card."  Others  have  indicated  the  number  of  minutes 
necessary  to  read  the  letter.  Some  agents,  in  sending  out  a  card  on 
which  farmers  have  been  asked  to  indicate  their  major  alfalfa 
problems,  have  closed  their  letters  with  the  statement,  "Don't  use  a 
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stamp!  This  card  doesn't  need  it.  Just  check  your  problems,  sign 
your  name,  and  drop  the  card  into  the  mail  box."  In  some  instances 
the  number  of  replies  from  farmers  can  be  doubled  by  such  methods. 

Self-addressed  penalty  envelopes  or  cards  bearing  the  reply 
address  of  persons  holding  Federal  appointment  may  be  mailed  out 
for  information,  provided  the  information  to  be  returned  is  to  be  used 
strictly  in  furtherance  of  the  work  for  which  the  employee  holds 
Federal  appointment. 

A  New  York  dairy  specialist  furnished  the  county  agents  in  the  State  a 
sufficient  number  of  printed  "enrollment"  letters  to  send  copies  to 
approximately  all  dairymen  owning  five  or  more  cows.  Nearly  50 
percent  of  the  dairymen  who  received  the  letters  signed  and  returned 
the  enrollment  card  requesting  a  series  of  seven   "service   letters." 

By  placing  a  form  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter  to  county  agents  and 
asking  that  they  use  the  form  for  reply  instead  of  replying  by  letter, 
a  4-H  Club  supervisor  not  only  received  a  larger  percentage  of 
replies,  but  received  them  more  promptly  because  the  agents  found 
it  convenient  to  answer  without  the  help  of  a  stenographer. 

Encourage  people  to  take  the  first  step  by  asking  them  to  signify 
whether,  for  example,  they  are  more  interested  in  legumes  for  pasture 
or  for  hay.  It  is  important  that  action  be  taken  as  soon  after  the 
letter  has  been  read  as  possible,  while  the  mind  is  most  convinced 
and  the  desire  most  intense.  One  agent  closed  his  letter  with, 
"You'll  thank  me  later  for  urging  you  to  do  it  now." 

Extension  workers  should  differentiate  between  client  mailing  lists 
and  prospect  lists.  Clients  or  "customers"  are  those  who  during  the 
past  have  shown  interest  by  adopting  recommendations  of  the 
Extension  Service. 

Extension  agents  should  not  be  discouraged  if  the  number  of  replies 
is  sometimes  relatively  small.  In  business,  a  sales  letter  that  will 
bring  in  replies  from  3  to  7  percent  of  the  letters  sent  is  considered 
effective.  Why  every  farmer  who  receives  a  particular  letter  does 
not  act  on  the  suggestions  contained  in  it  can  be  analyzed.  Letters 
recommending  a  practice  are  sometimes  received  by  persons  who 
have  already  adopted  the  practice;  by  others  who  are  not  convinced 
or  who  feel  that  they  cannot  make  the  investment  or  are  too  busy. 

In  checking  the  effectiveness  of  circular  letters,  consider  the  total 
response  from  each  letter.  Occasionally,  use  of  a  "try-out"  list  is 
desirable  before  sending  a  letter  to  several  hundred  farmers.  Send- 
ing a  letter  to  a  try-out  list  is  like  finding  the  range  before  firing  volleys 
of  expensive  ammunition.  The  relative  effectiveness  of  two  different 
circular  letters  relating  to  the  same  subject  can  be  tested  easily  by 
numbering  consecutively  the  names  of  persons  on  the  special  mailing 
list,  and  sending  one  kind  of  letter  to  persons  given  even  numbers  and 
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A 

Beauty  Treatment 

for 

Mother  Earth 


Dear  Madams 

Usually  we  write  your  lms"bsad  about  your  fasa,  but  hare's  something  you 
will  likely  know  more  about  than  he  will* 

Seauty  is  only  skin  deep*     That's  as  true  for  Mother  Sarth  as  it  is  for 
the  ladies* 

So  give  the  old  girl  a  besaity  treatment  this  winter*     Spread  a  lot  of 
winter  legsaes  on  your  fields  for  *skin  creaa^  this  fall*     Let  then  sts^ 
all  winter,  plow  thea  in  next  spring* 

There's  nothing  like  this  treatment  to  stop  those  golly-wrinkles  and 
bring  soma  healthy  color  back  into  the  crc^s* 

This  is  the  time  to  do  it 9  because  planting  winter  legoaes  will  help  to 
qualify  your  farm  for  AAA  payments  idiich  "will  bear  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  growing  thea*     Thas»  you  can  add  nitrogen  and  iamus  to  your  soil 
and  protect  it  from  erosion  at  very  small  cost  to  you*     Mother  Earth  is 
sure  to  p©?k  up  after  a  beauty  treatment  like  that* 

If  your  hugbaad  will  stop  at  the  office,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell  him  about 
how  ffiid  when  to  plant  winter  legumes,  the  best  ones  to  plant  in  this 
section  and  how  to  inoculate  and  handle  them* 

Sincerely  yours. 


County  Agent* 
Figure  23. — A  letter  that  helped  to  persuade  thousands  o£  Mississippi  farmeis 

to  grow  winter  legumes. 

the  other  kind  to  those  given  odd  numbers.  Usually  there  is  consider- 
able advantage  in  changing  the  form,  style  of  writing,  and  appear- 
ance of  circular  letters  sent  from  the  extension  office  frequently,  in 
order  to  arouse  more  interest  in  them. 
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Spell  the  addressee's  name  correctly,  using  initials  or  abbreviations 
if  they  are  so  used  by  him.  Every  wrong  address  and  otherwise 
useless  name  on  a  mailing  list  either  delays  or  prevents  delivery  of 
replies  on  return  cards.  Mailing  lists  should  be  checked  at  least 
annually.  Though  postmasters  are  not  permitted  to  compile  mailing 
lists,  they  will,  under  the  provisions  of  Article  16,  page  120,  of  the 
United  States  Official  Postal  Guide  for  1939,  correct  free  of  charge 
mailing  lists  submitted  by  Federal  departments  and  bureaus.  The 
Post  Office  Department  requests  that  such  submission  be  made  on 
cards  of  approximately  the  dimensions  of  the  United  States  postal 
card,  one  name  on  each  card.  To  reduce  the  cost  by  having  circular 
letters  reach  only  those  who  will  be  most  interested,  it  is  essential  that 
mailing  lists  be  used  which  are  classified  by  projects  or  commodities 
as  well  as  by  communities. 

According  to  Section  6  of  the  Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriation 
Act  of  1939,  restricting  the  use  of  the  penalty  mailing  privilege  by 
Government  agents,  such  enclosures  as  are  reasonably  related  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  correspondence  may  be  mailed  under 
penalty  privilege  without  receiving  a  request  for  the  enclosures. 
Mailing  lists  will  be  considered  as  expiring  each  June  30,  unless 
they  are  revised,  based  on  replies  to  a  questionnaire,  prior  to  June  30 
during  the  fiscal  year,  to  make  certain  that  addressees  on  mailing 
lists  wish  their  requests  for  material  to  remain  effective.  The  names  of 
addressees  who  do  not  repeat  their  requests  yearly  should  be  dropped. 

Circular  letters  must  be  well  timed  or  seasonable.  Farmers  have 
little  interest  in  information  about  improved  seed  or  spray  formulas 
that  they  will  not  need  for  6  months,  unless  some  good  reason  is  given 
for  immediate  action.  Circular  letters  should  not  be  sent  to  farmers 
during  an  exceptionally  busy  period  such  as  seeding  and  harvest 
time,  unless  the  material  presented  must  reach  them  then  to  be  effective. 

The  extension  worker  should  analyze  the  attitude  that  persons 
receiving  the  circular  letters  will  take,  and  attempt  to  determine 
whether  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  readers  to  take  the  action 
suggested;  and  if  not,  what  changes  should  be  made  in  the  recom- 
mendations. Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  farmer  will  have  the  most  time  to  build  or  obtain  new 
equipment  necessary.  If  a  farmer  receives  a  letter  before  he  is 
ready  to  consider  it,  he  usually  has  no  convenient  place  for  it,  and 
the  letter  will  not  be  kept  unless  it  has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  him.^ 


8  Progressive  fanners  might  be  encouraged  to  provide  a  more  convenient  place  for  saving,  for  future 
reference,  the  most  important  circular  letters  and  informative  enclosures.  Among  the  small  inex- 
pensive filing  devices  used  by  a  ievf  farmers  are  letter-size  ring  binders  and  cardboard  letter  files. 

A  simple  combination  subject-matter  letter  and  bulletin  file  can  be  developed  by  using  a  box  con- 
tainer supplied  with  guide  cards  for  main  heads  and  folders  for  letters.  Among  the  selected  heads 
arranged  alphabetically  could  be:  1.  Agricultural  conservation;  2.  Clothing;  3.  Engineering,  machin- 
ery, and  equipment.  When  the  engineering  division,  for  example,  accumvdates  more  material  than  can 
be  accommodated  conveniently,  a  new  subdivision  can  be  started  and  numbered  3-a. 
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County  extension  agents  may  find  a  demand  from  the  more  pro- 
gressive farm  men  and  women  of  the  county  for  a  personal  seasonal 
letter  to  bring  them  up  to  date  on  late  research  information  relating 
to  subjects  such  as  importance  of  vitamins  and  minerals  in  livestock 
feeding;  some  essentials  for  healthful  living;  the  importance  of  wise 
spending;  and  how  to  reduce  cost  of  family  living. 

Series  of  attractive-looking  printed  circular  letters  have  been 
developed  by  subject-matter  speciaHsts  and  county  extension  agent 
supervisors  in  several  States.  These  letters  were  prepared  for  the 
signature  of  county  extension  agents  and  sold  to  the  counties  at  cost, 

which     was     relatively 

On  the  -ffacK 
of 


Clothlnq 
Dollars 


low  because  of  the  large 
number  printed.  In 
Iowa,  the  average  cost 
of  several  series  was 
about  $10.75  for  500 
sets,  and  $17  for  1,000 
sets.  Usually,  between 
20,000  and  40,000  sets 
were  printed. 

Two  hundred  and  for- 
ty thousand  ''grow 
healthy  chicks"  letters, 
in  a  series  of  six  illus- 
trated, printed  poultry 
letters,  were  prepared 
by  the  Missouri  Exten- 
sion Service  and  furnished  to  Missouri  county  agents  at  cost.  Letters 
in  series  are  usually  sent  out  from  3  to  10  days  apart,  monthly,  or 
seasonally.  In  Missouri,  the  cost  of  a  series  of  five  multihthed,  illus- 
trated soils  letters  was  from  $1.75  to  $2  a  thousand.  Fifty-nine  county 
agents  used  58,000  copies  of  one  of  these  letters  on  contouring. 


Figure  24. — Suggests  home  record  keeping. 


Suggest  Action 


The  reader  must  be  given  a  clear  idea  of  the  thing  he  is  asked  to  do. 
Offer  only  one  course  of  action,  and  keep  the  reader  agreeing  with 
the  ideas  presented.  Avoid  material  that  distracts  attention.  Closing 
sentences  in  a  letter  should  be  especially  short  and  easy  to  read. 
Some  writers  make  effective  use  of  such  expressions  as,  ''Do  it  today," 
or  "Let's  go."  A  letter  on  the  use  of  lime  for  sweetclover  closed  with, 
''Don't  put  it  off,  put  it  on." 

When  the  letter  recommends  certain  farm  practices,  some  agents 
give  a  summary  of  them  in  outline  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
A  poultry  letter  closed  with  the  statement,  "The  Missouri  plan  of 
growing    healthy    chicks    is    simple,    practical,    and    profitable";    a 
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Minnesota  clothing  letter  with,  'The  use  of  a  guide  pattern  will  end 
many  of  your  worries";  a  Kansas  letter,  announcing  a  home  demon- 
stration meeting,  with  a  postscript  written  in  longhand  giving  date, 
time,  and  place. 

Failure  by  farm  people  to  adopt  the  practice  recommended  in  a 
letter  is  usually  due  to  one  of  the  following  reasons:  The  evidence  or 
suggestion  in  favor  of  the  recommended  practice  is  not  sufficiently 
convincing  or  impelling. 
The  procedure  seems  too 
complicated.  To  adopt  it 
or  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary material  seems  to  be 
more  trouble  than  the  re- 
sults would  justify;  or  the 
practice  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive. In  a  letter  on 
the  use  of  lime,  the  agent 
might  explain  that  lime 
storage  bins  have  been 
installed  in  some  towns  of 
the  county  to  facilitate 
time  of  unloading. 

Letters  should  close  with 
a  convincing  argument 
supported  by  facts  to  show 
ease  of  adoption  and  low 
cost,  and  finally  a  sugges- 
tion for  immediate  action. 

Some  effective  closing 
phrases  follow:  The  en- 
closed blank  is  for  your 
convenience;  Merely  sign 
the  enclosed  card  and 
drop  it  into  the  mail  box;  Simply  check  and  return  the  card  enclosed; 
Quick  action  will  avoid  disappointment;  Our  supply  is  limited — Act 
now;  and  May  I  have  your  reply  promptly?  A  Colorado  letter  closed 
with  the  slogan,  Build  Your  Soil  Over;  Plow  Under  Sweetclover.  In 
advertising  and  sales  letters  such  efforts  to  get  people  to  act  are 
called  ''intensifying  the  want"  or  "motivation." 

Some  letter  writers  prefer  to  close  with  a  summary  of  the  reasons  why 
and  a  "clincher"  statement.  Encourage  farm  people  to  take  a  first 
step  such  as  telephoning  for  more  information;  filling  out  a  return  card 
asking  for  a  bulletin,  or  a  check  sheet  giving  the  conditions  under  which 
the  farmer  is  ready  to  cooperate.  Frequently  a  good  farmer,  who  is 
unwilling  to  carry  on  a  demonstration  to  help  himself,  wiU  do  so  to 


Figure  25. — Sketches  can  be  used  toward  the 
close  of  letters  to  suggest  prompt  action. 
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THAT  ROPE  HAS  PUT  HIM 
ACROSS  MORE  THAN  ONCE! 


^/^M 


^WHK* 


Figure  26. — Cartoons  influence  farm  people  through  suggestion. 

encourage  his  less  progressive  neighbors  to  adopt  the  improved 
method.  But  the  appeal,  '1  need  your  help  to  convert  others/'  is  not 
strong.  The  most  effective  climax  or  closing  statements  are  those  that 
make  the  reader  feel  he  will  miss  something  if  he  does  not  act  promptly. 

The  suggestion  that  several  progressive  farmers  have  agreed  to 
cooperate,  or  the  giving  of  nam_es  of  progressive  farmers  now  follow- 
ing the  practice,  sometimes  will  serve  as  part  of  the  final  appeal. 

When  closing  with  a  definite  suggestion  for  action,  often  it  is  desir- 
able to  supply  a  stim^ulus  for  acting  immediately  by  showing  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  relief  from  present  losses  or  annoyances  without 
delay.  For  emphasis,  some  agents  use  a  postscript  for  the  final 
suggestion.  To  attract  special  attention,  the  postscript  might  be 
typed  with  red  ink.^  As  every  good  method  can  be  overdone,  variety 
is  desirable.  The  influence  of  effective  closing  sentences  usually  is 
weakened  by  a  hackneyed  participial  ''trusting"  or  ''hoping"  phrase 
before  the  complimentary  close. 

For  the  complimentary  close,  stereot3rped  phrases  are  used  as  well 
as  the  more  unusual  ones  such  as  Yours  for  greater  profits,  Yours  for 
better  crops,  and  Yours  for  healthy  chicks.  Many  writers  of  circular 
letters  omit  the  rather  useless  complimentary  closing  phrase. 


^See  page  7  for  suggested  use  of  mimeograpli  colors. 
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Sample  Letters  Analyzed 

The  following  cartoon  and  paragraphs  have  been  prepared  by  the 
author  to  illustrate  the  use  of  several  desirable  approaches  in  a  series 
of  three  letters  on  soil  conservation  in  a  county  where  erosion  is  a 
serious  problem.  The  marginal  notes  show  how  to  analyze  paragraphs 
while  planning  letters.  After  adequate  revision  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions, the  first  two  letters  might  be  sent  to  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
farmers  in  the  county,  and  the  third  to  a  group  of  farmers  selected 
from  those  who  replied  to  the  second  letter,  possibly  about  300  of  the 
most  progressive  farmers  in  a  '^demonstration  county"  selected  by 
the  State  agricultural  college. 

The  average  farmer  is  most  interested  in  the  local  soil-erosion  situa- 
tion, especially  as  it  affects  his  farm.  However,  information  about 
Nation-wide  losses  will,  it  is  believed,  help  him  to  understand  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem.  Some  county  agricultural  agents  might 
prefer  to  send  out  the  material  given  in  letter  No.  2  as  part  of  the 
enclosure  with  letter  No.  1. 


[Letter  No.  1 


Cartoon  appro- 
priate. 


PUTTING  IN  A 
NEW  PITCHER 


Figure  27. 


Curiosity-arousing 
"you  and  your 
problem"  approach. 


Seriousness  of 
national  problem 
emphasized. 
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You  and  other  farmers  of  this  country  are  being  robbed  of 
about  400  million  dollars  a  year.  This  is  equal  to  more  than 
half  the  annual  value  of  all  hogs  raised  in  the  48  States.  Farmers 
would  certainly  declare  war  on  hog  thieves  if  half  of  their  hogs 
were  stolen.  The  thieves  we  are  talking  about  work  so  gradually 
and  quietly  that  they  are  not  noticed  by  most  farmers.  Organ- 
ized effort  vdll  be  necessary  to  stop  them. 

Half  of  the  farm  land  in  this  country  has  been  damaged  by 
stealthy  carrying  away  of  valuable  topsoil  by  wind  and  rain. 
More  than  50  million  acres  have  been  so  badly  guUied  and 
ruined  that  they  have  been  abandoned  as  not  worth  farming. 
This  ruined  land  is  equal  to  more  than  all  the  cropland  in  the  11 
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Tie-up  with 
cartoon. 


Money  and 
economic  loss 
appeal. 


Supplementary 

information 

enclosed. 


Western  States.  About  225  million  additional  acres  have  been 
badly  damaged  by  erosion.  The  topsoil  and  precious  plant 
food  of  about  775  million  more  acres  are  being  allowed  gradually 
to  blow  or  wash  away  and  wear  out  faster  than  we  can  restore 
them. 

If  comparable  serious  losses  took  place  in  a  baseball  game,  the 
pitcher  of  the  losing  team  would  probably  get  the  blame  and  be 
replaced.  This  country  must  change  from  an  agricultural 
policy  of  soil  waste  and  overproduction  to  one  of  soil  conservation 
and  soil  improvement. 

The  average  annual  loss  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  from 
letting  their  fertile  soil  and  plant  food  be  taken  away  is  about 
$60  a  farm,  or  more  than  their  average  taxes  on  farm  real 
estate.  Only  about  2  out  of  every  5  acres  of  cropland  in  this 
country  can  now  be  cultivated  safely  with  present  farming  prac- 
tices. By  adopting  the  best  improved  practices  that  have  been 
developed,  it  will  be  possible  to  control  erosion,  improve  fertility^ 
and  grow  crops  on  4  acres  out  of  every  5.  The  enclosed  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  entitled  "Saving  Soil 
With  Sod  in  the  Ohio  Valley"  will  give  you  some   additional 

information. 

JOHN  BROWN, 

County  Agent. 
Enclosure. 


County  program  for 
soil  conservation. 


COMPLETE  EROSION  CONTROL  MEANS— 

To  increase  soil  humus. 

To  practice  soil-conserving  rotations. 

To  keep  more  land  in  legumes,  grass,  and  pasture. 

To  terrace  moderate  slopes  and  dam  small  gullies. 

To  grow  trees  on  steep  slopes  and  in  large  gullies. 

[Letter  No.  2]  ^ 

WHAT  WILL  YOUR  FARM  BE  WORTH  IN  1960? 


Cites  authorities 
that  indicate 
problem  is  serious 
in  county. 


Effective  remedy 
suggested. 


Confidence  de- 
veloped in  remedy 
suggested  by 
referring  to 
demonstrations  and 
committee  recom- 
mendations. 


In  one  part  of  this  county,  according  to  our  soils  specialists  at 
the  State  agricultural  college  and  technicians  of  the  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  soil  is  being  washed  away  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  60  tons  an  acre  on  cornland  having  a  12-percent 
slope,  while  adjoining  good  grass  sod  with  the  same  slope  loses 
practically  no  soil.  The  water  run-off  carries  away  the  necessary 
black,  spongy,  moisture-holding  and  drought-preventing  humus 
in  addition  to  the  plant  food. 

One  way  to  stop  this  loss  in  our  county  is  to  find  some  way  of 
locking  up  or  holding  down  the  topsoil.  Most  legumes  and 
grasses  are  deadly  enemies  of  soil  erosion.  A  well-balanced 
crop  rotation,  more  legumes,  grasses,  and  cover  crops,  with 
terracing,  contour  tillage,  and  strip  farming  where  necessary 
on  the  steeper  slopes,  are  the  most  effective  ways  of  controlling 
soil  erosion  on  cultivated  fields. 

After  studying  the  14  erosion-control  demonstrations  in  this 
county  and  consulting  with  the  State  extension  soil  conservationist 
and  the  county  agricultural-conservation  program  committee, 
our  county  land  use  planning  committee  recommends  that  most 
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Reply  made  easy. 


Replies  serve  as 
basis  for  selection 
of  farmers  to 
receive  letter  No.  3. 


County  program  for 
soil  conservation 
repeated. 


Comrnendation  for 
information  fur- 
nished. 


Pride  appeal. 


Special  money- 
saving  and  other 
inducement  to 
encourage  action. 


A  "hurdle"  to 
measure  interest. 


Cooperation  with 
committee  and 
the  county  vigent 
requested. 


farmers  start  on  poor,  steep,  gullied  slopes  with  sweetclover, 
and  include  a  heavy  application  of  lime  and  phosphate  to  insure 
a  crop.  After  2  or  3  years,  the  soil  will  be  built  up  to  grow 
other  clovers,  grasses,  alfalfa,  and  finally,  tough  bluegrass  sod. 

If  you  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  enclosed  card,  which  needs  no 
stamp,  you  will  receive  a  list  of  the  legumes  best  suited  to  your 
land.  You  will  also  receive  other  suggestions  for  saving  your 
soil.  I  desire  especially,  in  answer  to  Question  3,  your  estimate 
of  the  number  of  acres  on  your  farm  that  wash  badly.  This 
information  will  help  me  and  the  other  members  of  the  land  use 
planning  committee  to  correct  our  county  estimates. 

JOHN  BROWN, 
County  Agent. 

Enclosure. 

P.  S.  If  you  cannot  estimate  the  annual  value  of  the  soil  lost  on 
your  farm,  please  indicate,  in  answer  to  Question  4,  how  im- 
portant you  consider  the  problem  on  your  farm. 

COMPLETE  EROSION  CONTROL  MEANS— 

To  increase  soil  humus. 

To  practice  soil-conserving  rotations. 

To  keep  more  land  in  legumes,  grass,  and  pasture. 

To  terrace  moderate  slopes  and  dam  small  gullies. 

To  grow  trees  on  steep  slopes  and  in  large  gullies. 

[Letter  No.  3] 

Dear  Mr.  Doe:  The  card  you  returned  with  information  about 
soil-erosion  losses  on  your  farm  is  very  helpful.  More  than  half 
of  the  farmers  in  this  county  have  returned  these  cards.  After 
summarizing  them,  the  county  land  use  planning  committee  and 
the  county  extension  committee  have  recommended  that  we 
establish  12  additional  convincing  sod-building  demonstrations 
this  year,  and  that  we  get  at  least  50  more  farmers  to  cooperate 
in  starting  a  patch  of  sweetclover  or  some  other  sod  builder  on  the 
poor,  steep  slopes. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  better  farmers  in  each  township  has  been 
developed  with  the  help  of  the  county  extension  committee.  We 
are  writing  only  to  those  who  are  most  likely  to  provide  reliable 
tests  and  demonstrations  for  themselves  and  the  other  farmers  of 
their  townships. 

As  many  as  12  selected  demonstrators  will  be  furnished  with 
triple  superphosphate  fertilizer  for  use  with  soil-conserving  crops, 
if  they  will  pay  the  freight  and  handling  charges.  Cooperation 
with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  enable  us  to  do  this. 

Demonstrators  will  be  expected  to  follow  closely,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  5  years,  the  soil-management  and  crop-management 
plan  agreed  on  and  to  keep  records  of  costs,  practices,  and 
results.  Visits  will  be  made  to  the  farms  of  demonstrators  by 
the  State  extension  soil  conservationist  or  by  the  extension 
agronomist,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians,  and  me. 

Cooperators  may  undertake,  with  the  county  extension  com- 
mittee and  me,  to  try  out  any  soil-building  practice  we  may 
agree  is  likely  to  succeed.  I  shall  also  visit  all  cooperators  to 
observe  progress  and  ro.ake  further  recommendations. 
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Reply  made  easy.  H  we  can  count  you  in  on  this  soil-improvement  work,  please  fill 

out  and  return  the  enclosed  card  indicating  whether  you  would 
prefer  to  serve  your  township,  the  county  land  use  planning 
committee,  and  the  county  extension  committees  as  a  demonstrator 
or  as  a  cooperator.  If  you  wish  to  be  a  cooperator,  indicate  what 
practical  soil-improvement  practice  not  formerly  used  on  your 
farm  you  would  like  to  try.    Since  we  must  complete  our  plans  for 

immediate  action.        cooperators,    and    arrangements    with    the    Tennessee    Valley 
Authority  for  phosphate  fertilizer  before  the  end  of  this  month,  I 
shall  need  your  reply  before  the  twenty-fifth. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  BROWN, 
County  Agent, 
Enclosure. 

COMPLETE  EROSION  CONTROL  MEANS— 

County  program  for         To  increase  soil  humus. 
re'eatrd^'^''''*'°''  -^^  practice  soil-conserving  rotations. 

To  keep  more  land  in  legumes,  grass,  and  pasture. 

To  terrace  moderate  slopes  and  dam  small  gullies. 

To  grow  trees  on  steep  slopes  and  in  large  gullies. 

Circular-Letter  Check  Sheet 

Extension  letters  should  be  checked  carefully  for  further  possibilities 
of  improvement  in  order  to  build  up  a  demand  for  more  of  them. 
People  have  a  tendency  to  *'file"  poor  letters  in  the  stove  or  waste- 
basket  without  reading.  If  you  make  your  letters  effective,  they  will 
build  good  will  and  a  desire  to  read  them  all. 

For  review  and  appraisal  of  circular  letters,  a  check  sheet  or  out- 
line summary  of  principal  points  can  be  used  for  noting  strong  and 
weak  features.  Obviously  all  items  in  the  check  sheet  will  not  apply 
to  all  letters.  The  most  important  items  can  be  checked  in  the  Good, 
Fair,  or  Poor  column.  If  the  outline  is  mimeographed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  special  assistance  to  individual  agents  when  at  conferences, 
the  last  column  may  be  used  for  listing  numbers  that  correspond  to 
special  numbered  comments  to  be  written  on  the  back  of  the  outline. 

All  effective  teaching  and  selling  are  based  on  similar  fundamental 
principles.  Methods  of  getting  favorable  attention,  stimulating 
interest,  creating  reahzation  of  need  or  want,  motivating  to  action, 
suggesting  or  guaranteeing  satisfaction,  all  supported  by  confidence- 
building  evidence,  are  the  important  factors.  The  following  check 
sheet  was  designed  with  this  formula  in  mind. 
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Circular-letter  check  sheet 


Item 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Numbered 
comments 


Letter  looks  attractive,  interesting,  and  easy  to  read.  . . 
Gets  attention  through  unusual  or  otherwise  interesting 
approach: 

Caption  or  salutation  appropriate  and  effective.  . . 

Cartoon  or  other  appropriate  illustration 

Opening  sentence  strong 

Letter    seems   important;    tells    people   something   they 
want  to  know  (develops  interest): 

Has  "yo^  ci^^d  your  problem"  approach 

Arouses  curiosity  at  outset 

Timely,  deals  with  an  immediate  problem 

Emphasizes  importance  of  problem  through  refer- 
ence to  economic  losses  or  other  annoyance.  .  .  . 
Letter  well  planned;  interest  of  reader  held  throughout 
by  good  continuity: 

Adheres  to  definite  purpose  (one  idea) 

Simple    sentences    and    short    paragraphs    make 

reading  easy 

Complete  and  concise 

Clear  and  easy  to  understand  and  remember 

Technical  words  and  phrases  avoided 

If  long,  broken  with  interesting  subheads 

News-story  style  followed 

Letter  makes  reader  aware  of  problem  and  eager  for 
practical  remedy  suggested: 

Necessary  facts  well  presented  so  that  reader  may 

decide  wisely 

"Reason  why"    used    effectively 

Suggestion  used  effectively 

Motivates  reader  to  action  through  an  effective  use  of 
one  or  more  appeals: 

Emphasis  on  satisfaction  to  be  gained  by  following 

recommended  practice,  or  on  present  losses 

Dollars-and-cents  appeal 

Comfort-and-convenience  appeal 

Health-and-personal-saf ety  appeal 

Save-labor-and-effort  appeal 

Pride  appeal 

Builds  confidence  in  arguments  or  suggestions  presented 
by  citing  demonstration  resiilts  or  quoting  local  farm 

people  or  other  authorities 

Effective  ending  used.    Encourages  immediate  decision 
and  action  by  emphasing  that — 

It  pays  in  financial  or  other  satisfactions 

Money  and  effort  costs  are  low 

It  is  convenient  and  easy  to  adopt 

Others  are  doing  it  and  are  pleased  with  results.  .  . 
The  reader  should  act  now  to  get  best  results  or  to 

take  advantage  of  special  offer 

Only  one  course  of  action  is  suggested  and  the  steps 

to  be  taken  are  clearly  indicated 

Letter  suggests  calling  on  county  extension  agent  for 
additional  information  or  material 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 
WHEN  THIS  PUBLICATION  WAS  LAST  PRINTED 


Secretary  of  Agriculture Claude  R.  Wickard. 

Under  Secretary Paul  H.  Appleby. 

Assistant  Secretary Grover  B.  Hill. 

Director  of  Information M.  S.  Eisenhower. 

Director  of  Extension  Work M.  L.  Wilson. 

Director  of  Finance W.  A.  Jump. 

Director  of  Personnel Roy  F.  Hendrickson. 

Director  of  Research James  T.  Jardine. 

Director  of  Marketing Milo  R.  Perkins. 

Solicitor Mastin  G.  White. 

Land  Use  Coordinator M.  S.  Eisenhower. 

Ojffice  of  Plant  and  Operations Arthur  B.  Thatcher,  Chief. 

Office  of  C.  C.  C.  Activities Fred  W.  Morrell,  Chief. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations James  T.  Jardine,  Chief. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration R.  M.  Evans,  Administrator. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  En-     Henry  G.  Knight,  Chief, 
gineering. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics H.  R.  Tolley,  Chief. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service C.  W.  Kitchen,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry John  R.  Mohler,  Chief. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation Carl  B.  Robbins,  President. 

Commodity  Exchange  Administration Joseph  M.  Mehl,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry O.  E.  Reed,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine-  _   Lee  A.  Strong,  Chief. 

Farm  Credit  Administration A.  G.  Black,  Governor. 

Farm  Security  Administration C.  B.  Baldwin,  Administrator. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation Leroy  K.  Smith,  Manager. 

Forest  Service E arle  H  .  Clapp,  Acting  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics Louise  Stanley,  Chief. 

Library Ralph  R.  Shaw,  Librarian. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry E.  C.  Auchter,  Chief. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration Harry  Slattery,  Administrator. 

Soil  Conservation  Service H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief. 

Surplus  Marketing  Administration Milo  R.  Perkins,  Administrator. 


This  publication  is  a  contribution  from 

Extension  Service M.  L.  Wilson,  Director. 
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